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The Discovery The AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
by Columbus , has just issued, for the benefit of the National 


That The Natural Course in Music Educational Association, The Report of the 
is superior to all others was made July 9, 1895. 
On that day the Board of Education of the City 
of Columbus, Ohio, by unanimous vote, adopted tion: With the Reports of the Sub-Committee 
The Natural Course in Music for exclusive T, ; 
wie te the public schools of that city. on the Training of Teachers ; the Correlation 


The Natural Course in Music has just Studi ; : cust 


based on the principle that music is a language — $ 
the highest form of expression — and should be 


Committee of Lufteen on Elementary [nstruc- 


Organization of City School Systems. Also, 


Appendices containing Opinions submitted to 
Sub-Committees. Paper, 8vo, 235 pages, 
Index. Uniform with the Report of the 
Committee of Ten. It will be sent postpaid 

Natural Musie Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each 4:00 to any address at the nominal price of 390 cents 
Kor full description of the course, terms for introduction, et¢., address the publishers, per copy. AMERICAN Book Comp Any, New 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 


learned as other languages are learned, by using it. 


The Course consists of a series of Music Books and Charts, carefully graded, 
reasonable in price, and designed to cover the work inthis branch for Primary 
and Grammar schools. 


THE SERIES 
Natural Musie Primer, - - - - - §$ .30 
Natural Musie Reader, Number One, - - - - - - .30 
Natural Musie Readers, Numbers Two, Three, and Four, each .35 
Natural Musie Reader, Number Five, - - - 


The Wost Important Teachers’ Book of the Year. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By Cuarces DeGarmo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, 268 pages, $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 

Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, 
Department of Superintendence. ‘The subject of this book was also the subject of chief interest there, and its author, Dr, DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as expressed by Ilerbart himself and developed by 


Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 
Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, . . . . . WeEw York. 


that Esterbrook’s Pens are just the thing for the school, the counting- § STE) 


A foregone conclusion : house, and general correspondence. In quality, price, suitability, and ¢ __ saiaeneasmuenaerny 


readiness. with which they can be obtained, they have all the merits that could be desired. Every teacher should be familiar 
with their popular School Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444. Ask your stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 26 Jonn Srreer, New York. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE FUNDAMENTAL BRANCHES. | 
| 
4 The Normal Music Course. The Normal Review System of Writing. 
By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hour, Systematic, progressive, and complete. The most By D. H. FA and. » B. of 
“ ‘ srefor » best, BY: f vocal ins ; " "01 te courses of instruction in both the S/antiig an ertical copies. ‘arefully planned, 
educational and, the refore, the Jest, system of vocal instruction thofoughly developed, and aftistically executed. I 
The Normal Course in Reading. Cc in Spelli 3 
4 The Normal Course in Spelling. 
tae By LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D., and GOODWIN CLARK. Primary Book (18e.). Complete Course 4 
Wy | alternate _— and chart. Just the interesting, stimulating reading matter that m ive (24c.). The Normat Spelling Blanks. ‘These Books are arranged according to the principle of asso- 
¢ intelligent pupris. ciation, and all matter tending to distract is eliminated, In mechanical makeup they are models. | 
The Normal Course in Number. N We ee 
The Normal Course in English. 
ws c Miss . CROPSEY. resh ¢ satisfactory two-book course 
By a logical “plan. Blementary Arithmetic” and By A. H. and Superintendent J.M. A clear and comprehensive series of 
; text-books of English language and grammar, presenting the subject clearly, fully, and concisely. ¥ 
4 In addition to the above-mentioned books we are prepared to furnish text-books of superior merit, and supplementary schoolroom helps in all departments of instruction, | 
: SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, PuBLISHERS, | 
York Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescofies, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemica! Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
wa Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furnishing Oo.) 
Factory and 


Warerooms : 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


AMERICAN SLATE BLACKBOARD 


Slate Blackboards. 


It is an indisputable Fact that 


BEST 


It cannot be successfully imitated. 
aS For sale by 


EVERY SLATE DEALER AND SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Write for Descriptive Circular to 


1213-1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only complete Scien:e Factory in the West. 


Physical and Cihemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


“For That Tired Feeling” 


TAAT CONSTANT POUNDING ON 
TYPE-BAR MACHINES CAUSES, 


USE THE 


“1895 HAMMOND,” 


With its soft, light, elastic touch and 
depression of keys only one-half 
that of other machines. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


AND SPECIMEN OF 


Hammond Work. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
403-405 Kast 62d St, New York 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, 
Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, a// 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
Ga, Wileex Speaife Oa.. Phila... Pa. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for 8c ools, Churches, &c 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, Y.' 1826. 
Decertintion and oriceee on annitaatior 


SE Barnes’ Pen 


Also P. D. & 8S. (ENGLISH) PENS 
(w) (3) 


WANTED. 
In September, in one Western city, twenty-five 
teachers, viz.: Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. . 
Also, in New York city, a first-class teacher of 

Singing and Drawing; salary $750. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
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ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES | 

4 

SERIES MAPS 

ERASERS....... KENDALL'S 

LUNAR TELLURIC | 

$ NATIONAL GLOBE........ 

NEW NATIONAL | 
READING CHARTS 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


PARENTS! 


4 Have you the health and strength of 
i your children at heart? 


IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. 


This isa vital 
matter 
and is receiy- 
ing the atten. 
tion ofthe most 
intelligent 

people. 


See 
that the new 


Chandler 


ADJUSTABLE 


Desk 


and Chair 


is used to fur- 
nish your 


SCHOOL. 


——' Send for descrip- 
tive catalogne. 


| 
» 


>, 


Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. 


cH CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


a» 25 Arch street, Boston, Mass. 


6. 
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N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


These Pens have been copoctany designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
»y careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTs 
#VERTIGRAPH PEN 


COLUMBIA 
QUALITY 


always maintained. 
*\ Far more Columbia 
) bicycles than ever 
<4 this vear. Farmore 
mens) care that no imper- 
Cink, fect Columbias go 


THE. out, 
Best 
Bicrcie, $100 for a Columbia 


means $200 of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn, 
BRANCH STORES: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


...A DEVELOPMENT— 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT 

Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
essential features of Simple and 
Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington famous.... 


+t 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, 


Normal or Military School, 
Ladies’ Seminary or College, 


we offer for sale at one-half its cost a mag- 
nificent building and grounds every way adapted 
to such a use. Said building is located in the 
outskirts of a delightful and healthful ( Illinois ) 
city of 10,c00 inhabitants, some two hours by 
rail from Chicago, on the bank of a beautiful 
river. It contains 100 chambers, spacious parlors 
and dining-room, with all modern improvements 
for heating, lighting, and water supply, etc. ; 
steam, gas, baths, elevator, and open fireplaces. 
Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 


For full particulars apply to H1RAM ORCUTT, 
Manager, New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PosTSCRIPT —I wish to add to the above information, 
that seven acres f Jan.J and $18,000 worth of fatniture 
are incluied in the property here offered for sale, al! 
offered at one-half its cost and real value 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 


this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. “Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Low_fees. Equality in 


sex. fospital of 225 beds now open. 
Send for announcement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chieago. 


ew 


WANTED, 
In a Pennsylvania city high school, next September, 
a New England college-trained lady assistant, of eX- 
verience, qualified to teach French, Latin, Music, 
yrawing, and English branches— Art and French 
especially. Good salary. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


When writing to advertisers please mention this journal, 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT | 


$ , 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK 
| 
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CLUB RATES. 


clubs of three or more, . . , ear, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2:00 sadness 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cl three 
more is formed and all names are sent in te one person oped in 


SMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 


MIDSUMMER. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


Midsummer now is splendid as my dream 
In wealth of garden and of wild; in flower 
And fruit and herb, in shifting shine and shower, 
In dewy dawn and dusk. The long days teem 
With gifts and graces, and fresh glories gleam 
Along the track of every opulent hour. 
(Slowly the hollyhock ascends his tower, 
Fair flames the phlox beside the hidden stream.) 
No dream had power to forecast half this grand 
And sweet fruition. Yet was something more 
In that fair hope. Never, on sea nor land, 
Shines the essential light. We look before 
And after, seeking still the immortal strand, 
And hearing still the eternal ocean’s roar. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


MaArGaret E, ScHALLBERGER, Stanford University : 
Nothing is really good but the best of which we are 
capable. 

Prestpent G. Strantey Hari: In Europe educa- 
tion is now looked upon as larger than politics or 
religion, because it contains the basis of all enduring 
work. 


Proressor Davin E. Smiru, Ypsilanti: Algebra 
in the grammar school, if rightly considered, seems 
to me the only salvation for the grammar school 
arithmetic. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States Commissioner 
of Education: By common consent the teachers of 
the United States would choose Massachusetts as the 
state possessing the most interesting educational 
history. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, Ia. : 
Were this habit established, of carefully correlating 
our new acquisitions and harmonizing them with the 
old, the world’s thinking would be lifted to a much 
higher plane. 

PresipENt ANGELL, University of Michigan: What 
we need is not so much new laws or new social 
devices as to keep up the race of men, brave, intelli- 
gent, industrious, capable of standing squarely on 
their own feet, and breasting the storms of life. So 
long as we can rear these, we shall have laws and a 
social organism adequate for our needs, 


Cuartes H. Morse, President New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association: I regard the proper 
teaching of music in our public schools as the most 
important musical work in this country. Children 
should be taught to read music fluently at sight, to 
make a pure, sweet tone, never shouting, and to sing 
intelligently. This training cannot begin too early. 


SUPERINTENDENT B. J. Tice, Plainville, Mass.: As 
an admiral calls together his captains for consultation, 
so should the superintendent hold meetings with his 
principals; as a captain conveys orders from the 
admiral to all on shipboard, so should the principal 
give instructions to his whole school; asa commander 
has his army drawn up for inspection, so should a 
superintendent call together all his teachers, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


WHAT MORE CAN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
DO TO HELP AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, 
President Western Reserve University and Adelbert College. 


The college has stood, and still stands, for the things 
of the mind. Ina material world, it represents that 
which is not material. It is to stand for learning, 
knowledge, truth, for discipline, mental power, and for 
culture. The college 1s now beset by two opposite, 
material forces, born of a material age. One of these 
is the athletic interest, which has become an evil 
when athletics is an end, instead of a means. This 
movement in the college is contemporaneous with the 
athletic movement of the whole American people; a 
movement which is of tremendous significance for the 
health of the peoples yet unborn. College men are 
on the whole sensible fellows and the parents of col- 
lege men are on the whole sensible, and we are soon 
to find athletics assuming their proper place in the 
whole work of the whole college, whose purpose is to 
train the whole man. 

A far more serious difficulty lies in the increasing 
luxury of college living. ‘The scholar has not in the 
past been distinguished for the elegance of his envi- 
ronment. The scholar has been a pretty independent 
being, not because he had much, but because he had 
little. The American college should be made as little 
sympathetic as possible. with the luxuriousness of 
American living. I believe that one cause of the 
great influence of German universities in the life of 
the people has been the simplicity and plainness of 
the life of the German student. 

The college may further help the life of the nation 
through an intelligent and sympathetic treatment of 
all sociological questions. The twentieth century is 
to be a sociologicalage. It is the man who is at once 
practical in his aims and scientific in his training who 
is the best fitted to deal with the ills of the com- 
munity. 

The college may aid the national life by the pres- 
entation of a Christianity which is rationally intense 
without being sectarian. Where in all humanity 
should we find a type of Christianity at once broad 
without being superficial, and deep without being nar- 
row, and high without being arbitrary, as among the 
scholars and the students of the American college ? 
The college should rise above denominational differ- 
ences and embody the unity of the faith in the union 
of believers who are trained in intellects and warm 
in heart. 

The college may bless American life through the 
inculeation and illustration of a broad and high 
patriotism. No sympathy is the college to have with 
that sentiment which cries, “My country, right or 
wrong ”; or with that kind of patriotic love which is 
bought by the destruction of other nations. It is 
sometimes said that the scholar is not patriotic. 
Memorial Hall is sufticient answer. 

For us, to-day, love for country has its focus in love 
for city. There was a great contest between nations’ 
rights and states’ rights; the nations’ rights won. 
There is a great contest between city’s rights anda 
ring’s rights or a boss’s rights, and the larger rights 
shall win. 

The American college should have for its purpose 
to give the best education to every boy or girl who 
desires it. I should be glad to see the time come 
when the college education would be so cheap that 
every poor boy and girl could have it, and also to have 
it remain sufficiently high to make every boy and girl 
that does have it feel that it is of priceless worth. 


The college can help American life through more 
vital teachings and teachers. More precious than 
scholarship is life, character. 

The college should emphasize alertness to present 
things. The word academic ought to mean vital, for- 
cible, personal. Let the college have a glorious past 
or let it be unknown; but let it now be vital in every 
part of its being. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AS AN IN- 
STRUMENTALITY FOR SOCIAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. 


BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 
President of Brown University. 


The question of annihilating poverty is one with 
the question of elevating poor people’s standard of 
life. The poor asa class are poor because they are 
willing to be so, or rather because they are not will- 
ing to use the means necessary in order to rise. And 
they lack this resolution because they lack proper 
pride, ambition, love of possession and power; they 
have too low an idea of the sort of thing a human 
being’s life ought to be. 

The parasitic population will never depart of its 
own mere motion. The schemes of Plato and John 
Stuart Mill to remedy the evil both agree that the 
end can be accomplished only by means that are 
artificial. Plato would permit no children to be born, 
or at least to live, save from a select number of per- 
fectly healthy and perfectly moral parents. This is 
a Eutopian scheme. Mill’s plan was that of acting 
directly upon their intelligence and their poverty. 
First, national education for the children of the 
laboring class; and at the same time, colonization of 
as many as possible of the youth of the lower class, 
and at home the setting apart of all common land 
hereafter brought into cultivation for the establish- 
ment of a class of small proprietors. 

The colonization factor in Mill’s plan seems to be 
impracticable. But as we give up this project, we 
must magnify considerably the office which he meant 
education to fill. Nor are the changes necessary to 
make our public school system a force that will raise 
the masses’ standard of life at all of a radical char- 
acter. Most of them are only extensions still further 
of improvements already introduced, and recognized 
on all hands as desirable. 

Compulsory school attendance must be insisted on. 
From two and a half, not too early an age for enter- 
ing the kindergarten, until nearly sixteen, every 
healthy child should be in school ten months each 
year. 

The kindergarten must be everywhere made part 
of the system, and its method, as far as applicable, 
must be kept in use throughout all the later school 
years. The determination to be accurate first comes 
and comes best to many a child in trying to make 
something according to a rule or model. When the 
mind has been aroused with the joy of attainment, 
it easily turns to books. The moral advantages of 
kindergarten methods are no less marked; cases are 
not rare where a single child, three or four years old, 
has reformed the house habits of an entire family, 
beginning with the mother. 

I would favor the carrying out of all those reforms 
on the desirableness of which educational authorities 
are agreed. We need better coérdination of grades 
with grades; increased spontaneity in pupil and 
teacher, less of mechanical, enforced, treadmill pros 
cedure; politics should be abolished in constituting 
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school boards; abler superintendance, especially in 
smaller centres and in the country; higher level of, 
teaching talent, requiring higher salaries; pensions 
for faithful teachers when superannuated, 

More important than aught intellectual is a higher, 
more earnest type of moral instruction and influence 
in our schools. We have not yet realized the possi- 
bility or the necessity of making every school a 
theatre of systematic and positive moral training. 
One reason for this neglect is doubtless the close 
alliance of morals with religion. The two subjects 
on which the professors of every creed, theological 
and anti-theological, seem least anxious to differ are 
the general substance of the moral law and the char- 
acter of the sentiments with which it should be re- 
garded. ‘There are hardly any items of concrete 
morality in which the Catholie does not agree with 
the Protestant, the different sects of Protestants with 
each other, the Jew and Mohammedan with them all. 
Atheists, if any such there really are, would concur 
in the same code. 

To this end of perfecting character in the pupils 
of our schools, we should insist not only upon moral 
teachers, but upon special beauty, strength, and bal- 
ance in their characters; the heads of schools should 
be men and women of eminent and very positive 
virtue. Then, further, a regular line of systematic 
moral teaching, covering all the cardinal forms of 
conduct, should be carried through the school years. 

Asthetic cultivation is hardly less important than 
moral; the teachers should be ladies and gentlemen 
in every sense of the word; the surroundings and 
the system of the schooling should be arranged with 
a view to bringing cultivating wsthetic influences to 
bear upon the pupils in every feasible way. We 
do much in this kind already by teaching music and 
drawing. Other forms of art might well be intro- 
duced in certain courses, and music ought to be car- 
ried much further in our schools than it usually is. 

ivery schoolhouse should be a veritable palace, in 
ventilation, light, and warmth as comfortable as it 
can possibly be. The building should have complete 
architectural style; it should be surrounded by a 
considerable park, containing ample play-grounds, 
which should be insisted upon, even at the expense 
of the park. Flowers and works of art should adorn 
the classroom, and aid the courses in botany .and 
history. 

A lunch, frugal, hygienic, elegant, and stylish, 
should be served for all the pupils, each day, at the 
public expense. I see no reason why it should not 
be provided at public cost, as much as the school- 
books. It is necessary as a matter of health. Our 
experience in kindergarten work has shown us that 
there is great cultivation and even stimulus to moral- 
ity in the proper eating together of a meal by a lot 
of young persons, under the direction of cultivated 
superiors. 

In such schools, religion can not be taught. Then 
let the Catholic priests, with their assistants, and all 
other religionists equally, establish their houses for 
religious instruction if they wish on the very edge 
of the park surrounding the schoolhouse, and there 
let them just before school and just after, instruct 
the children of their respective flocks. If so noble 
a s¥stem of general education, when studied and 
understood, would rally to its support Catholics and 
Protestants alike, this 
impart to ita power for good, which education has 
never yet had in any land or time. 


circumstance alone would 


MANUAL TRAINING AS AN AGENT IN THE 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF 
CERTAIN MENTAL DEFECTS. 


BY GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
President Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


It is probable not only that mental defects, seriously 
interfering with progress in study and with success 
in the affairs of life, may exist without being sus- 
pected by parents, teachers, or play and school mates, 
but also that such defects do in fact exist far more 
frequently than is popularly supposed. Manual train- 


ing,—or the practice of the mechanic arts as a means 
of instruetion,— while useful in the case of students 
of normal minds and of the best abilities, may have 
an additional use as an agent, first for discovering, 
and then for treating, these defects. 

If such defects as color-blindness and deafness can 
exist for years without being suspected, in respect to 
matters so objective and open to observation and 
examination, is it not probable that defects of mental 
constitution and organization of the gravest nature 
are found in every schoolroom and in every large 
family ? 

Most of the ordinary school studies, not only have 
no virtue to disclose such defects to the eye of a 
teacher, but they are rather of a nature to conceal 
them. Let us take the case of three children on the 
same bench, pursuing the same study, each of them 
upon a recitation or examination receiving a mark of 
fifty on a scale of 100, In one case, the partial 
failure is due wholly to indifference, lack of ambi- 
tion, self-indulgence, or, possibly, wilfulness. In 
another case, the same degree of failure may be due, 
in spite of the best intentions, to an unsuspected 
defect of hearing, by which the pupil has missed a 
part of the teacher’s statement of the problem, In 
the third case, the same degree of failure may be due, 
in spite of good intentions and unimpaired organs of 
sense, to mental lesions, distortions, and perversions. 

If to the traditional studies of the school we add 
manual training, we have not only an additional test 
of application and capacity, but we have a test 
peculiarly suited to bring out the cause of any degree 
of failure. The results of good or bad work with 
tools and upon materials can be measured and “ sized 
up” with especial accuracy; the teacher finds out 
much more closely the cause of any degree of failure 
in such work; and still more, the mere practice of 
the mechanic arts is the best possible regimen and 
gymnastic to which a mind in any degree falling off 
from the normal or suffering from any perversions or 
deformities can be subjected. What orthopedic surgery 
is to the body, manual training in childhood is to the 
I care comparatively little for its influence 
Its chief work is educational ; 


mind, 
upon eye or hand. 
and in that educational work I place foremost. its 
power of rectifying the mind itself, of healing the 
lesion which, if not cured, will proceed to deep and 
irreparable injury. 
EDUCATION: 


ITS AIMS AND MEANS. 


BY B. L. WHITMAN, 
President-Elect Columbian University. 


Aims of education: 1st, Deliverance from bondage 
to the external and making the body obedient to the 
soul. 

2nd, Correction of spiritual disorder by the applica- 
tion of truth, without any attempt to distinguish 
between secular and religious truth, 

3rd, Development of a unified life, body and mind, 
character and culture, industry and inspiration, 
knowledge and power. 

Means of education: Building up of self by the 
teacher the chief means to building up the pupil ; 
thirteen hours of college work are equal to twenty-five 
in the common school; the rest of the time is needed 
for study in order to keep up with the times. 


THE RELATION OF FATIGUE TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


BY HENRY 8. BAKER, 
Principal Jefferson School, St. Paul, Minn. 


While a certain degree of fatigue is pleasant and 
beneficial, a greater degree is painful and injurious. 
Muscular action throws into the blood a poison, urea. 
If the waste is faster than can be eliminated, the 
result is a baneful influence upon the blood, and thus 
upon the brain, 

To try to do mental and physical labor in one day 
is likely to impair the quality of both, and to result 
in nervous and digestive prostration. Teachers and 
pupils should sit down as much as possible. If they 


walk or ride a long distance to school, they begin the 
day’s work with part of their physical and mental 
powers exhausted, 

Gentle exercise, such as walking, is necessary ; but, 
as a rule, the better students do not indulge in bois- 
terous, loud, or severe play. 

In fatigue, the higher faculties tire first. We can 
walk when we are too tired to talk; we can eat when 
we can no longer think. When tired, we are less 
moral; self-control is gone. Most crimes are com- 
mitted at night; hence the danger in boys and girls 
out at nights. Fatigued teachers are nervous ani 
excitable; wiggling teachers make wiggling pupils; a 
scolding teacher makes her pupils tired and sick and 
irregular in attendance. 

Emotions, especially disagreeable and lower ones, 
fatigue very rapidly; the higher the emotion, the less 
fatigue. Sunday is needed, not only for the rest 
from common labor, but also for the restfulness af- 
forded by the exercise of the highest brain centres. 


LIBRARY METHODS OF STUDY. 


BY MISS CAROLINE M. HEWINS, 
Librarian of Publie Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Teachers and librarians should know how to work 
together in making the best use of free public 
libraries. Within the last twenty. years, much has 
been done by both, notably by the librarians, Mr. 
Green of Worcester, Mr. Foster of Providence, Miss 
Stearns of Milwaukee; and by the teachers, Mr. 
Metcalf of Boston, Mr, Sawin of Providence, and Mr. 
Sickley of Poughkeepsie. 

All of the New England states and New York en- 
courage free libraries by offering gifts of books, or 
annual appropriations of money. 

The library must avoid either of two mistakes: to 
fill its shelves with standard works, which stay there 
and are never read, or to buy only popular novels. 

The children should be welcomed in the library, 
and not regarded as out of place there. The reading 
habit is scarcely ever acquired after the age of twelve 
or thirteen. The libraries should have what will 
interest the children, and the teachers should know 
of such literature and refer their pupils to it. Where 
the teacher and librarian work together, they may 
arrange a picture show on any desired subject made 
up from illustrations in books. 

Children should be taught to read and _ handle 
books, to find information on whatever interests them. 
They should be shown that information on any sub- 
ject may be found in books. They should come to 
regard books .as friends, and handle them tenderly. 
They should be encouraged to talk about their favorite 
books. They should become familiar with reference 
books. In connection with history, they should learn 
how books are written, and that all that is written 
may come to serve as literature or history. 

Teachers’ examinations should contain questions on 
children’s literature. 


CONDITIONS OF PROGRAMME-MAKING LN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. T. PECK, 
Principal of Classical Department, High School, Providence. 


The programme of a school is an arrangement of its 
studies that provides for their successive order through 
the whole time and their grouping for the individual 
pupil at any time. 

The first condition of programme-making is the 
amount of knowledge and power that the pupils have 
upon entering the secondary school. 

The second condition is the amount of knowledge 
required in the various studies at the end of the period 
of secondary education. This is much influenced by 


college admission requirements ; the demands for a 
close articulation of colleges and secondary schools is 
a demand for a wider statement of this condition, a 
statement in more studies. 

A third condition is the degree of maturity of mind 
incident to the different years of school life. 

A fourth condition is the size of the school; large 
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schools may have a very broad programme, but 
smaller schools should have a narrow, though equally 
thorough one. 

A fifth condition is found in the number of periods 
of school recitations that a pupil can attend daily; a 
number of elective studies favor adaptation to this 
condition. 

Correlation of studies should mean to give them the 
time appropriate to their importance. The unifica- 
tion of studies, whether through the subordination of 
several to one principal branch, or the establishment 
of philosophic unity, or the attempt to exhibit organic 
relations in well defined groups of studies, is not yet 
an existing condition. 

The programme of the committee of ten is a com- 
promise of those principles which are applicable to all 
schools and of those that are determined by the con- 
ditions that are found in the average high school, 
which are by no means universal. The agreement up- 
on auniform programme by those schools to which 
its conditions apply, and the aiming at its results by 
those schools that are under somewhat different con. 
ditions, wonld aid very much in the establishment of 
ideals of attainment. 


WHAT THE COMMUNITY OWES THE 
SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGE H. CONLEY, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


The state provides that the people shall maintain 
the schools, and to the people she entrusts their 
organization and supervision. On the intelligence, 
the interest, and care of the people it depends whether 
the schools shall prosper. Not only the election 
of efficient members of the school board and a liberal 
supply of money, but also an intelligent afd sympa- 
thetic support, is due from the community to the 
schools. 


M4 4 . . 
The question of economy is the one that most that in mere efficiency of teaching there would cer- 


frequently conflicts with real progress in the schools, 
both in city and country. 

The most important improvement in recent years 
under a liberal and enlightened policy has been the 
introduction of manual training schools, and no com- 
munity is doing justice by its schools that does not 
provide for some form of manual training, including 
cookery and sewing. Whatever particular form of 
manual training is best to adopt, drawing must occupy 
an important place. 

The community owes the school liberal provision 
for the culture of the ideal and the esthetic in nature, 
art, and literature. 

Libraries should be founded and supported as an 
influential factor in education when working in har- 
mony with the school. 

In competition with private schools, the best 
remedy to be applied by the community is to make 
the public schools equally attractive in programmes 
of study, in school buildings, and in school equipment. 
Make the public school so good in every feature that 
no school can be made better. Let there be no an- 
tagonism, but a healthy rivalry between the public 
and private schools. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL OWES THE COM- 
MUNITY. 


BY GEORGE C. CHASE, PRESIDENT BATES COLLEGE, 


All other popular institutions, whether national, 
state, or municipal, are partial and limited, both in 
scope and aim. The school alone has a purpose as 
comprehensive, as illimitable, as the wealth, the as- 
piration, and the possibilities of the community that 
it represents. 

Nature study in our schools is the surest way to 
arrest the tide of immigration to the town, to make 
our fields and forests beautiful and productive, and 
to restore dignity and satisfaction to rural life. 

The school owes to the community the systematic 
development of intelligent patriotism; we have but 
lately seen even one righteous man of the type of the 
ideal patriot save our largest and wickedest city. 


When the school fully pays what it owes to the com- 
munity, it will rear whole armies of Dr. Parkhursts. 

To give to life richness and fullness, to insure to 
it beauty and elevation, we must turn to literature. 
Never yet has a comprehensively great man or a 
great people been developed without the aid of htera- 
ture. There is no more vital bond of union among a 
people than delight in a great national literature. 
All the other fine arts follow in its train. 

The paramount obligation of the school to the 
community is that of training the whole body of 
youth to sound principles of action, developing char- 
acter. The chief factor in this is the personality of 
the teacher. He should be religious in the sense of 
reverent; this secured, it matters not whether he be 
Protestant, Catholic, or of unnamed persuasion. 

The school is almost solely responsible for the 
development of that sense of obligation to the com- 
munity which will make private interests seem small 
and mean when balanced against the common well- 
being. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTION. 
BY WALTER P. BECKWITH, 
Superintendent of Schools, Adams, Mass. 


The application of this system of instruction to the 
primary schools is not proposed by anybody. In col- 
leges, and to a large extent in high schools, it appears 
to be inevitable. These facts leave the grammar 
schools as the debatable ground. This 
further limited by the existence of rural schools, 
where it is impossible. 

The real question for discussion is not the pleas- 
ure or the convenience of teachers, but the good of 


topic is 


the pupils. 

The master of a school often finds in the teachers 
of the highest two or three grades of his school 
special abilities and disabilities. The differences in 
ability and taste among teachers seem to indicate 


tainly be an immense gain if each teacher could be 
assigned to such subjects as would be most agreeable, 
and for which the teacher is best prepared. On the 
other hand, it is argued that the tendency of teach- 
ing in a limited field is narrowing to the teacher and 
indirectly to the pupils; but it should be remembered 
that the tendency of the present grade system is 
also narrowing. 

The objection that correlation of subjects can not 
be made under this system can be obviated by mak- 
ing the departments consist of groups of related sub- 
jects rather than separate branches. No one believes 
that correlation in the sense of concentration can be 
carried out in the higher grammar grades as in the 
primary. 

By this system, both teachers and pupils will be 
led to regard the course as a unit, and the school as 
a whole; it requires on the part of the teacher a 
somewhat coniprehensive view of at least one sub- 
ject; it brings a greater number of pupils at one 
time under the influence of a teacher, and this influ- 
ence continues for two or three years. 

The new plan would aid in making a gradual tran- 
sition from the grammar to the high school; very 
many pupils, for some cause, lose interest during the 
first year of the high school; there is often too much 
careful solicitude for the pupils in the grammar 
school, and too little in the high. 

Experience has shown that discipline doos not: 
suffer under the new plan; it brings less friction, 
more interest. 

The introduction of this system should be gradual, 
not forced upon the schools, but rather by the 
interchange of courtesies between well-acquainted 


teachers. 


WHAT A GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATE 
SHOULD KNOW AND BE ABLE TO DO. 


BY LEMUEL 8. HASTINGS, 
Principal High School, Nashua, N. H. 


Grammar school graduate should mean one who 
has completed the course of study which we demand 
for all our children and of all our citizens. He should 


be honest, law-abiding, public-spirited, and respectful 
of the rights of others; able to use the English lan- 
guage correctly in speaking and writing, and to read 
with a good understanding; able to observe material 
objects and phenomena with precision, and to make a 
faithful representation and record by description or 
drawing; able to use his hands and body with pre- 
cision and despatch; to compute with facility; to see 
things in their true relations, discerning causes and 
effects, resemblances and differences,— that is, to 
think. He should be able to study, to give close and 
persevering attention, and to use books intelligently. 
He should have many of the facts of geometry and 
something of the language of algebra, though I do not 
advocate algebra in the grammar school as a separate 
study; nor am I yet convinced that pupils whose 
edueation is to end with the common schools should 
be required to study either Latin or French or 
German. 

The grammar school graduate should have a clear 
knowledge of the leading facts of the history of the 
United States, and some true and vivid pictures of 
foreign history. He should possess a considerable 
store of memory gems from American and English 
literature. 


CHILD STUDY — METHODS AND RESULTS. 
[STEREOPTICON, | 


BY KE, W. SCRIPTURE, 
Professor of Psychology, Yale University. 

The aim of the science of child study is to deter- 
mine the laws according to which children grow, how 
their bodily conditions develop under different con- 
ditions of climate, latitude, surroundings, ete. 

The unscientific method of child study is exem- 
plified in the Worcester normal school. Observations 
of children, memories of childhood days, etc., are re- 
corded and classified, and deductions are made as to 
the operations of the child’s mind. 

The semi-scientific style of child study is illus- 
trated by the work of Professor Earl Barnes. A 
story was read, and the children drew the picture 
suggested by it. Since they drew not the catastrophe 
which formed the climax, but the scenes leading up 
to it, the inference was drawn that anticipation, 
rather than realization, interests children. 

The scientific method uses a great variety of deli- 
sate and ingenious apparatus. * Experiments have 
been made on New Haven children, at ages from six 
to tifteen, in reaction-time, both as to beginning and 
continuation of movement. Reaction-time is longest 
in early years, and grows shorter with age. At about 
the age of fourteen, there is a curious lengthening of 
the time. Boys react quicker than girls in the simple 
reaction; but when discrimination and choice are 
added, there is little, if any, difference between the 
sexes, This shows that girls think quicker and boys 
act quicker. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TO THE DEMANDS OF THE PUBLIC. 


BY SAMUEL THURBER, 
Master in the Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 


An American community exerts its will by means 
of politics, a function among the very cleanest and 
highest which the citizen has to fulfil. The American 
school is imbedded in politics, and never can or should 
be taken outof it. 1f this immersion in politics taints 
the school; on the other hand, the constant presence 
of the school as a public interest ennobles and elevates 
the politics. 

Where the activity of the state stops, that of per- 
sons begins. Superintendents and teachers must meet 
the state in loyal devotion to the spirit of the laws. 
The laws might be literally obeyed, and yet the schools 
remain mere ghosts of schools, useless, ridiculous. 

Teachers are searching through a mass of pedagogic 
literature for the principles of education, supposed to 
be concealed somewhere in the depths of anthropologic 
science ; this zeal for professional reading should by 
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judicious advisers be turned away from abstruse pro- 
fessional literature and guided into activities most 
abounding in influences fitted to clear the vision and 
refresh the soul. The active study of speculative 
pedagogy is pretty much confined to superintendents, 
who do not pass their days in the midst of monoton- 
ous and exhausting tasks. Not one teacher in a hun- 
dred has any call to vex himself over the psychology 
of Herbart or to pretend to be profoundly interested 
in experiments on the nerve systems of frogs. 

What the public asks of us is, first, that our person- 
ality be wholesome, and, secondly, that our knowledge 
and our executive force be sufficient. 

Above all, let the teacher become a reader of Eng- 
lish literature, of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Browning. In Shakespeare, 
we have the greatest teacher of psychology. 

The public does not read reports of ten or fifteen ; 
yet with no other public interest is the great public 
in so close touch as with the school. The public 
thinks a great deal on the concrete form of education, 
knows very well when its schools are good and strong 
and the teachers efficient. 


A COMING-OUT PARTY. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


I had no intention of playing Paul Pry at a select 
breakfast party when I set out for the woods that 
July morning. I was bent upon an entertainment of 
another sort,— nothing less than a thrush concert, 

It is the unexpected that happens. There, through 
the dark boughs, gleamed my little yellow-capped 
warbler, whose acquaintance I had made three weeks 
before, and whose warble of seven musical notes, oft re- 
peated, had lured me into a prolonged and exasperating 
“gtillhunt.” At intervals, ever since, I had assiduously 
courted my winged beauty, without a shadow of 
reciprocity ; and now, when I had bestowed my at- 
tentions elsewhere, occurred this arrest of heart. 
The same dazzling headpiece, like an inverted butter- 
cup, white vest, and black choker ; but how changed 
the wearer! Now, behold the sage father of a family, 
with wife and younglings,— one, two, three, all in 
motion and chattering volubly. Only one wears the 
golden crown. The little mother is attired in sub- 
dued colors; but one fancies budding aspirations in 
the pale golden head,—* the shadow of a crown,” per- 
haps; and in the brighter gleams that might pass for 
jeweled eardrops. I reflected, with pride in the intui- 
tions of my sex, that hers was the first note of alarm, 
and hers the first agitated flutter that stayed my feet. 
Doubtless, Father Goldenwing arrived at the same 
conclusion, for he did not leave me long in doubt as 
to the quality of my welcome. I was suffered, at a 
respectful distance, which I shortened with my glass, 
to accompany this happy family in their perigrination 
through the pines. 

A novel coming-out party, with an “unexpected 
guest”! I have heard of “eating on the fly,” and 
had witnessed solitary successes in that line; but 
here was an entire family breakfasting on the wing, 
and in a manner that might well serve as a model for 
other feasts in high life. For, while all were intent 
upon the meal, it was so subordinated to higher ends, 
so sublimated by the poetry of motion and the flow of 
talk, that it was lifted into the realm of the «#sthetic. 

Nothing could be daintier than the way in which 
Prince Goldenwing served his younglings. Nor was 
there greed and clamor on their part, such as is.inci- 
dent to the nest. I confessa new attitude toward the 
small green worm, since beholding the uses to which 
he may be put. I had hitherto shrunk from that 
cumberer of the bough, but I now regarded him as 
potential grace and warble. The mother bird took no 
part in serving the breakfast; but kept up a protest 
of some sort. It may have been prompted by the ad- 
vent of the “ modern woman” upon this sylvan scene 
of immemorial antiquity. I am loth to think, how- 
ever, that my behavior, strange as it might seem toa 
mortal, could be misinterpreted by a bird. I prefer 
to think that Madam Goldenwing was advocating 
“plain living and high thinking” for her pampered 


brood. She seemed like one capable of appreciating 
Wordsworth’s noble line; and are not poets next of 
kin to birds ? 

The young birds occasionally uttered a soft trisylla- 
ble, after some delicate morsel had been received, — 
a gracious “ Thank you, sir!” perchance. Not once 
did they so far forget their manners as to shorten it 
to “ Thanks.” 

The royal cortege occupied nearly an hour in its 
progress through the pines, —a progress not unlike 
that of civilizaticn, inasmuch as it was never straight- 
forward, but in those curves which nature and human 
nature loves; and it occasionally returned to the 
starting point for a fresh impetus. 

During one of these retrogressions, I paid a flying 
visit to a rival party across the way, given by a red- 
start with whom I was on friendly terms. An elder 
son of this warbler, now in his second summer, had 
“led me a life” for several days in the alders and 
birches by the brook, imitating perfectly the brief 
staccato warble of his father, but resembling so closely 
the mother in his attire of gray and white and pale 
yellow, that [had even thought him a female “out of 
her sphere.” But a conference with Studer, whose 
“ Birds of North America” isa fount of wisdem, con- 
vinced me that young redstart had not yet assumed 
the toga viriles, but in another year would vindicate 
his right to speak before a mixed audience. He was 
not present at the début of his young kindred; had he 
been, no doubt he would have chirped disapproval of 
the verdant way in which they spread their pretty 
spotted tails, like parachutes, as they half fell, half 
flew, from twig to twig, witha baby indecision that 
stirs a delicious trouble in the mother breast. 

Many bird hearts were beating quickly that July 
day, as I learned later. For the concert season was 
waning in the world of the air; and one invitation 
followed another to the debutantes’ ball, until I found 
myself in a whirl of gayety, not inaptly termed “ fuss 
and feathers.” 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. —( V1.) 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 
Some Things Which Visitors Should See. 


{Continued from JOURNAL of July 18.] 

‘Phe literary associations of Concord may well 
make it a Mecca for all who are interested in Ameri- 
can literature. Here lived Thoreau and Emerson, 
Hawthorne and Bronson Alcott, and the delightful 
author of “ Litthe Women.” Here is Lake Walden, 
whose shores Thoreau haunted, and here stands the 
severely plain chapel in which students of the Con- 
cord school worshipped at the shrine of philosophy. 
The Old Manse, which stands at the left of the battle- 
ground, has a fourfold interest. At the time of the 
fight it was the home of the Rev. William Emerson, 
who joined his parishioners, the minutemen, in their 
attack on the British at the bridge. Later, it was 
the home of the revered clergyman, Dr. Ezra Ripley, 
who married Mr. Emerson’s widow. It was at various 
times the home of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and in 
1842-3 it was occupied by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
In the room over the dining-room Emerson wrote 
“ Nature” and some of his best known poems. There, 
also, Hawthorne did such writing as his idle mood, 
in this comparatively light-hearted period of his life, 
permitted him to accomplish. Here he saw much of 
Emerson, who was a near neighbor; also of Thoreau, 
with whom he went paddling in the river in a canoe 
which that eccentric recluse had built; and of 
Ellery Channing, not to mention Longfellow, Mar- 
garet Fuller, and Hillard, who were frequent guests. 
Hawthorne spent much of his time out of doors, with 
very little thought about life’s incomes or outgoes, 
bearing his disappointment with cheerful philosophy 
when the Democratic Review defaulted in payment 
for such scanty things as he had found disposition to 
write. He described the house as “looking antique, 
though it was created by Providence expressly for 
our use and at the precise time when we wanted it,” 
and he wrote of it: “It is two stories high, with a 


third story of attic chambers in the gable roof. The 
rooms seem never to have been painted ; at all events, 
the walls and panels, as well as the huge cross-beams, 
had a venerable and most dismal tinge of brown. 
The furniture consisted of high-backed, short-legged, 
rheumatic chairs, small, old tables, bedsteads with 
lofty posts, stately chests of drawers, looking glasses 
in antique black frames.” 

Hawthorne’s second Concord home was the Way- 
side, which stands on the Lexington road in a curious 
steep semi-circle formed by the shoulder of the hill at 
the rear. Here he came in 1852, leaving it for the 
period of his residence abroad in consular service and 
in travel, and returning to it in 1860. During his first 
residence there he wrote “'Tanglewood Tales” and 
the “ Life of Franklin Pierce,” which is as remarkable 
an instance as can be found of genius set to the ser- 
vice of mediocrity. During the second period he 
wrote “Our Old Home,” “Septimus Felton,” “The 
Doliver Romance,” and “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” 
none of these romances being finished, but all strongly 
marked by his gloomy and powerful imagination. 

It is not surprising that Thoreau’s home, which he 
built on the northern shore of Lake Walden in 1845, 
at a cost of $30, has not survived the intervening half 
century ; but it served the purposes of that singular 
naturalist and philosopher, and, taken in connection 
with the extraordinary frugality of his life, empha- 
sized his protest against luxury and effeminacy. Just 
west of the Wayside is the Orchard house, for many 
years the home of Amos Bronson Aleott, educator, 
transcendentalist, and reformer. Here were born 
Louisa May Alcott and the other “little women” who 
figured in the charming tales which she wrote. 
Within the grounds stands the primitive and now 
somewhat dilapidated chapel where the Concord 
school of philosophy held its sessions. Half a mile 
above is the home of Ralph Waldo Emerson, a plain, 
square house, standing amid pine trees. The old 
house was partly burned in 1878, but was rebuilt in 
its original form. The room at the right of the front 
door was Emerson’s study. ‘The fine publie library 
building, the studio of French, the sculptor, and the 
quaint curiosity shop of Mr. Davis will interest the 
stranger. 

No one will visit Concord without going to the 
beautiful Sleepy Hollow cemetery, which, though not 
ancient, is the resting place of many noted dead. 
The grave of Hawthorne is on the Ridge, surrounded 
by arbor vite, and marked by a plain white stone. 
Just behind it is the grave of Thoreau Here, also, 
may be found the graves of Emerson, of Aleott and 
his gifted daughter, of the Hoars and Ripleys, of 
Colonel Prescott, and many others. In the Old Hill 
burying-ground, back of the Catholic church, is the 
famous stone erected to the memory of the slave, 
John Jack, the grave of Major Buttrick, who com- 
manded the patriots in the Concord fight, and the 
tomb of the Rev. William Emerson, 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


BY M. V. 0’SHEA, 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 


The attitude taken toward psychology for teachers 
by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg in his address* before 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club must have 
been a surprise to many, especially perhaps to those 
who are engaged in preparing teachers for their work 
aud who have of late years been making psychological 
studies the basis of all professional training. While 
Professor Miinsterberg speaks particularly of the new 
psychology, meaning by this physiological and exper- 
imental psychology, yet he expresses his opinion that 
no direct study of psychology of any kind may be of 
value to the teacher, but that, instead, tact, sympathy, 
and interest are the all essentials for successful teach- 
ing. Just what tact should be understood to imply 
in a teacher’s case would probably not be quite clear 
if an attempt should be made to define it exactly ; but 
as commonly used it means the capacity to act wisely 
under any given conditions, through a native or in.” 


* Journat of May 16, 
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stinctive ability to discern what is essential in those 
conditions, and how conduct should be ordered in con- 
formity with them. This is, no doubt, the sense in 
which Professor Miinsterberg would have us under- 
stand tact ; and he would say, as he really seems to 
say in his address, that no special study of the nature 
of the subject of educational training will enable the 
ordinary teacher to use the means of training any 
more wisely or to any greater advantage. This im- 
plies, of course, that teachers are born and not made ; 
and this is not an altogether new thought, for until 
the last century all requirements for teaching followed 
this principle. It was not until recently, as late in- 
deed as Richard Muleaster’s time, that there was any 
serious belief that those who were going to teach 
should make special study of the mind, and the adap- 
tation of agencies of education to the nature of child- 
hood. 

But at the present time there seems to be unanimity 
of opinion among educators that a teacher may more 
wisely and efficiently discharge her duties if she com- 
prehend in some measure the nature of the child to be 
educated, and the value of the means used by her, and 
the method of their use, in stimulating the intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional personality of pupils. There 
is not a state in the Union to-day that has not one or 
more normal schools, the special province of which is 
to lead prospective teachers to become familiar with 
the laws of the learning mind, and the best method of 
employing school studits to develop personality in 
the broadest, safest, and most speedy manner possible. 
If now native tact, interest, and sympathy are the 
qualification which alone may lend success to a 
teacher’s work, then the normal school is out of place, 
as are all the chairs and departments of pedagogy in 
the colleges and universities throughout the land; 
and when such a distinguished authority as Professor 
Miinsterberg declares against psycholological study, it 
\whooves every teacher of teachers to examine his 
foundations to see if he is standing upon the solid 
rock, or if his house is built upon the sands merely. 

All teachers must appreciate the force of the state- 
ment that tact, interest, and sympathy are essential 
characteristics for wise teaching. While perhaps it 
may be difficult to develop interest and sympathy by 
any course of preparatory training, yet it does not 
seem so evident that tact in teaching cannot be made 
more intelligent and serviceable by special study of 
the particular problems relating to education. With- 
out going back into the ultimate philosophy of the 
matter, we may say that it is a teacher’s business to 
employ the subjects of instruction in the schoolroom 
in a manner suited to child-nature, so as to wisely train 
and develop that nature. Now, every teacher must 
use these subjects in some manner, whether she has 
studied psychology or whether she has not, and the 
direct. question at issue is, Can she use them mor® 
intelligently if she has studied the child mind than if 
she is familiar with it only as her spontaneous tact, 
interest, and sympathy will naturally inform her? It 
will not be denied that more is known about the 
method of the learning mind in relation to the subjects 
of instruction by those who have given the matter 
special attention, than by the ordinary untrained ob- 
server, This implies that there is a certain definite, 
orderly way in which the mind acquires knowledge, 
and upon which the method of presentation of every 
subject to the child is dependent. To determine, then, 
how any subject, as arithmetic, should be taught, there 
must be an understanding of the manner in which the 
mind of the child will best respond to stimulation by 
the subject matter of arithmetic : and the same investi- 
gation must be made for every subject of instruction. 
Nor is this all, for the highest end of school-training 
is not the development of the intellect alone, but the 
formation of character, the development of the emo- 
tional and volitional nature along wholesome, unselfish 
lines. The teacher, then, must understand the nature 
of emotion and volition, and the relation of intellectual 
stimulation to emotional and volitional activity. She 
must know, if she would deal most wisely with her 
pupils, what effect environment inside and outside of 
the schoolroom has upon disposition and character ; 
and, finally, she must comprehend the influence of 


physical types and conditioys, environment, and 
heredity upon iptellectual, emotional, and volitional 
personality. 

Now, can she acquire this understanding without 
direct study ? As an aid toward answering this we 
might, in the first place, compare the teaching of two 
persons, one of whom has studied the child-mind, and 
the other who has no guide but her tact, interest, and 
sympathy, which the first is as liable to possess also, 
of course. This comparison may be made in the great 
majority of schools of whatever grade in our country, 
and the result would probably show in most cases 
something like this: the one who has not studied psy- 
chology will present each subject in a logical manner, 
since she views it from a logical standpoint, just as 
teachers have always viewed the subjects of instrue- 
tion until most recent times. She would begin teaching 
reading by having the child learn the alphabet, then 
putting the alphabet into words, and finally the words 
into sentences. If in the progress of his study the 
pupil could eall the words as he came to them in any 
selection, the teacher would regard this as satisfactory, 
or if she did not, she would be powerless to change 
matters. But the teacher who has made special study 
of the learning mind would probably begin reading 
with the sentence, and would never permit her pupil 
to read anything until the meaning contained therein 
had been grasped, when the words symbolic of that 
thought would be memorized. Now, the second 
teacher has made a pedagogical beginning in reading 
dependent upon the psychology of the child mind, 
while the first has made a logical beginning determined 
by the way she views the subjeet without regard to 
the child’s standpoint. So we might go through with 
the other subjects of study and methods of discipline, 
and we could make the same distinctions ; and any 
one who is familiar-with the work of the ordinary 
teacher knows that the cases as presented have not 
been overdrawn. It is not maintained that the study 
of psychology alone is a guarantee of a teacher’s wis- 
dom in dealing with children in the schoolroom; but 
given tact, interest, and sympathy, it seems apparent 
that special study will make insight more keen, and 
thus teaching more intelligent, than could otherwise 
be the case. The modern educational world has come 
to this decision after wide experience, and it does not 
seem that we have any cause as yet to change our 
present attitude. 

But we have been speaking of the psychology of the 
learning mind, and we should now ask, What relation 
has this to physiological and experimental psychology ? 
To the first it seems very little that can be of value 
to the teacher; for, so far as the teacher is concerned, 
the method of the learning mind is independent of 
brain and nervous conditions and activities, whether 
these are antecedent to or dependent upon mental 
states and activities, and it does not seem that the 
teacher can profit much by puzzling over this problem ; 
but she certainly ought to understand how mental 
energy is limited and determined by physical energy, 
if there is in reality any definite information upon 
this point. When a pupil does not respond appropri- 
ately and readily to the work of the school, intellectual, 
emotional, or volitional, the teacher should know 
where to look for the cause, whether to the influence 
of physical conditions, tothe past experiences of the 
child, or to peculiar circumstances in the home or social 
life In other words, the teacher must be able to 
trace causes for any given effects, and she ought to 
know how toapply causes to bring about desired re- 
sults. Now, the ordinary individual cannot, of course, 
do this skillfully, perhaps not wisely ; but should we 
understand by this that she will do the worse for her 
psychological study ? She must deal with causes and 
effects, anyway, and even though she does not do this 
very intelligently after psychological study, she will 
do it with far less intelligence before such study. 
The question is a practical one; the average school- 
teacher can never come up to the ideal of the trained 
psychologist : but the contention is that she will come 
much nearer to it if she has had special study than she 
could possibly do if she has had none. 

So much for physiological psychology im relation to 
the psychology of the learning mind ; but what about 


experimental psychology? All psychology that is of 
value must have been at some time experimental, 
unless indeed we except formal or rationalistie psy- 
chology, which is more properly a philosophical view 
of the soul than a description of common mental phe- 
nomena as these concern the teacher. It is well known 
that formal psychology has heretofore concerned itself 
comparatively little with teaching processes, and that 
modern or experimental psychology has transformed 
the whole nature and method of teaching. But it is 
not intended to be implied that every teacher must be 
an experimental psychologist, in the sense that she 
will gather facts without reference to any principles 
or without effort to draw conclusions from her observa- 
tions, although this work may, and no doubt is, of the 
highest value to the psychologist, and hence to the 
science of psychology. But there is already a large 
amount of information about childhood in relation to 
school inspection that may be relied upon, and that 
can make teaching reasonably intelligent; and the 
teacher may profitably become acquainted through di- 
rect study under guidance with this as a body of,truth 
that bears upon the problems of the schoolroom, 

The important question is, How shall she get it,— 
whether observe it all at first hand for herself, or 
learn it as a system of truth that has become definitely 
established through the investigations of others 2? So 
far as she learns psychology as a body of principles 
that have been derived from the observation of others, 
she will not herself readily see the application of these 
principles, and hence her psychology will not effect her 
teaching one way or the other. The method of psy- 
chology for the teacher must be the same as the method 
of studying any subject, —arriving at principles only 
after observation of special instances. To this extent, 
then, the teacher must be an experimental psycholo- 
gist. There is also another reason why she should 
become an observer of the nature and activities of 
childhood, because it is a well-known faet that at any 
period in our lives we view the conduct of others from 
our own standpoint and not from theirs; and in order 
for teachers to appreciate the distinctive nature of 
childhood they must get into their thought by partic- 
ular observation so much of the activities of child life 
as will make them look at childhood from its own 
standpoint and not fromtheirs, In this way only ean 
real sympathy and interest be promoted ; for true in- 
terest and sympathy always depend upon some meas- 
ure of understanding. That mere contact with child- 
hood will not breed understanding is evidenced in 
nine-tenths of the homes and schoolrooms of the 
country. Mere contact with nature, even though this 
be sympathetic, does not lead to an understanding of 
the laws of nature. Interest andsympathy are primary 
conditions to understanding, but they are not im 
themselves understanding. They are emotional, while 
comprehension is intellectual and comes only from 
careful insight: and for the masses, in order that 
there shall be understanding, there must be direction 
and guidance by those who have made special investi- 
gations along any line. 

We may, perhaps, with some justice, compare the 
teacher with the physician, the one dealing with mind, 
which is law-abiding, and which will react in a given 
way upon given stimulus; the other dealing with the 
body, which is law-abiding, and which reacts in a 
given way upon given stimulus. The ordinary, un- 
trained individual, with whatever amount of tact, 
interest, and sympathy, will be able to deal less 
wisely with one suffering from disease than one who 
has spent years in carefully studying the relations of 
the parts of the human body, and the effects of 
medicinal agencies upon it. So, one who has given 
no attention to the factors which make up personality, 
intellectual, emotional, and volitional, cannot use 
agencies to affect that personality as wisely as can 
one who has given the subject some special study, 
even though this be comparatively slight and un- 
scientific. Dr. Miinsterberg has done teachers a great 
service in expressing his views on psychological 
study; but had he had time, he would, no doubt, have 
distinguished more fully between the methods of 
psychological studies and their relative values for 


teachers, 
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Edueation” and 
Where is the 


DerARTMENTS of “ Boards of 
‘“Seience ” were asked for at Denver. 
end ? 


No man should be appointed upon the board of 
directors of the N. E. A. who is not in attendance at 
the meeting at which he is appointed. 


Tuere will never be another Official Bulletin of 
the N. E. A. The administration of Dr. Butler is to 
be credited with having doomed that publication to 
oblivion. It never had any business to have been, 
Think of a contract with a printer to print 50,000 
copies of a hundred-page pamphlet, all proceeds from 
advertisements above $3,000 to be divided equally 
between the committee (for expenses) and the enter- 
prising printer. Suppose on such a basis there was 
$5,000 dollars worth of advertising. If an educator 
paid $5.00 a square inch for his picture, the printer 
would get $4.00, and the committee, $1.00. 


THE DENVER PRESS. 

The Denver papers gave more attention to the con- 
vention, gave better reports, showed more educational 
discrimination, than the papers of any other city have 
ever done. The reporters were the most journalistic 
in the best sensé of any men and women who have 
ever served the association. The reporters gave an 


almost absolutely accurate forecast of association 
polities. All this without in the least failing in gen- 
eral newspaper enterprise. In news, illustrations, 
professional, and general editorial work, the papers 
were creditable to the city, and interesting to the 


visitors. 


THE WEATHER. 


One of the inflexible rules of conversation 1s, 
‘Never speak of the weather,” but at Denver it was 
entirely proper to refer thereto, for sightseers could 
think of little else. Multitudes who did not go to 
Denver gave as their excuse the fact “that Den- 
This remark will never be in 
order in the schoolroom. Cold! Well, yes, steam heat 
was required for comfort for all four days. Rain! 
Yes, even New England rarely gets up anything more 
uncomfortable in March. Unusual! Tobe sure. The 
oldest inhabitant has known nothing like it. Really, 
it was exceptional, and of course it was attributed to 
the visiting thousands. The Rocky Mountain News 
made quite a hit by publishing the accompanying cut 
on the last morning. 


ver was so_ hot.” 


THE RAILROADS. 


The railroads have never done so much for the asso- 
ciation, have never done it so creditably. They were 
firm in their rates, honorable in their methods, and 
protected the treasury of the association right roy- 
Each road had one or more of its best men in 
the city. All the roads got a large business, and all 
were happy in their profits. The Winship New Eng- 
land party was the first special train to arrive, — Fri- 
day afternoon, — having run special with four Wagner 
sleepers, without change of cars from Boston to Denver, 
in less than three days, making the run from Chicago 
in twenty-seven hours. The Bardeen party came in 
the next morning. After that nearly all the trains 
were switched from their course by washouts, but 
no accidents oceurred. The Raymond & Whitcomb 
party was transferred from the Rock Island to the 
C. B. & Q., and the Ohio party went down by way of 
Wichita. Service on all lines was good, and there 
was nothing of the ordinary excursion features in any 
of the lines. 

The local roads had a great harvest. Thousands 
went to the Loop, to Manitou, and Salt Lake, while 
hundreds went to California, Alaska, and the Yellow- 
stone, and Mexico. 


ally. 


DENVER HOSPITALITY. 


Denver is second only to San Francisco in enter- 
tainment of the N. E. A. The department meetings 
places were not centrally located, and the auditorium 
for the general session was not large, but, with the 
exception of one meeting, it was large enough. 

The reception committee was most efficient. At 
the station, upon the arrival of all trains, the crowd 
was greeted by a very host of men and women, with 
badges to distinguish them, and the people were 
taken by these guides to their destination on the 
street cars. There were many social receptions by 
Mrs. Bishop Warren, Mrs. Senator Hill, the various 
clubs of the city culminating in one grand “round 
up” at the Brown Palace — 10,000 people trying to 
occupy the space that 1,000 would have filled, and an 
elaborate “spread” was provided for so many of the 
10,000 as could squeeze into the banquet hall of the 
Brown Palace. These receptions, dinners, etc., were 
on the most elaborate scale, and yet they were not 
dress affairs, in the sense that people not in full dress 


were in the least disturbed. It was in all cases genu- 
ine, cordial hospitality, for which Denver and Colo- 
rado will be long remembered. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS. 


There are but two ways of getting information re- 
garding the N. E. A. before those who wish it when 
they wish it, /.e., through the universal use of the 
daily papers, as in the case of the Y. P. 8S. C. E., and 
through the edueational press. The dailies are not 
available for the N. E. A., the educational press is, 
No “organ” could be of service, no one or two jour- 
nals could give this information, but there are a score 
or more of successful, well established educational 
publications that would gladly publish all essential 
facts regarding the officers and programmes as fast as 
they were determined upon, and they could do this up 
to the very week of starting for the meeting. 

The educational press is more vital to the N. E. A. 
than any other ten forces combined. Of the 10,000 
people who went to Denver, the Bulletin picked up 
less than fifty, probably the executive officers per- 
sonally got as many more, but the educational press, 
first and last, directly and indirectly, put in most of 
the work that brought $20,000 to the treasury of the 
N. E. A. 

For this the educational press has received no 
financial return, and has desired none. It is its busi- 
ness and pleasure to give this information to the edu- 
cational public, and it does it promptly. It has been 
indignant this year over the fact that it has been in- 
sulted by having the information that teachers de- 
sired locked up by a “Copyright, all rights reserved.” 
The attitude of the administration has been that the 
educational press should supplicate before the throne 
As a re- 
sult, the Bulletin is sepulchred, and the educational 
press is organized. For the first time, editors and 
publishers are a unit, and, owing to the administra- 
tion of 1895, the educational press has entered upon 
an era of prosperity and usefulness which might have 
been deferred for years. 


for a few untimely crumbs of information. 


ETHICS OF THE BULLETIN. 


The present intense feeling against the N. E. A. 
Bulletin is but the ripening of sentiment that has been 
forming for some time. The Bulletin was germinated 
whenit was needed. Men were almost forced to become 
life members of the N. E. A. on the one hundred dol- 
lar basis, to pay the inevitable expenses prior to the 
first great meeting at Madison. The foundation of 
the present $60,000 fund was laid at that meeting. 
There was no expectation of any large fund, and as a 
pre-requisite to the acceptance of an invitation to hold 
the meeting in any city was a guarantee that 100,000 
copies of the Bulletin should be printed and distrib- 
uted. This was supposed to be an expense to the city 
entertaining, but it soon developed into a luxury and 
a profit. The reported arrangement at Denver is a 
fair sample. A contract is made with a printer to 
issue a one hundred page Bulletin and distribute it 
for, say, $3,000, and of all the money received from 
advertising, publishing portraits of educators, etc., he 
is to have one-half and the committee one-half, which 
nets the committee, presumably, $2,000, and they have 
taken no risk. Advertisers have been solicited and 
educators importuned for pay-portraits on the ground 
that the N. E. A. was to be benefited. What is the 
result, — one hundred pages, the first twenty of whieli 
are of investment companies, trust companies, powders 
for removing wrinkles, moles, ete., ete. The next 
twenty-four pages are devoted to advertising educators, 
smelters, Miss Lansing’s copy-righted picture, and 
other business interests. 

Not until page 55 is there anything whatever to do 
with the N. E. A., its past, present, or future. Many 
a busy teacher wearies of searching before he has 
waded through fifty-four pages. Here are to be found 
one page of history, three of officers, two of Colorado 
committees, and eleven of a programme that is to be 
greatly modified before it comes off ; then follow thirty 
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more pages of advertising. Really all this “fuss and 
feathers,” costing advertisers about $8,000, gives the 
N. E. A. an opportunity to print an eleven page pro- 
gramme, that is not the programme that will be in 
effect. When printed, almost no one gets it who 
wishes it. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


The Denver meeting leads the list with 9,841. 
Chicago has had that honor since 1887. The list is as 
follows :— 


1887 Chicago............ Fes’ 9,086 
1888 Sin Francisco.............. 7,220 


This attendance was due almost entirely to the large 
number of excursion parties, to the creditable activity 
of the railroads, and to the matchless scenery of the 
great West. 

Colorado rolled up an elegant list of her own teach- 
ers, and probably stands second in the list of local 
attendants in the history of the association. Of 
course, no state will ever match California, with her 
1,278. No other state has ever reached the 1,000 
limit, though 969 New Jersey teachers were at Asbury 
Park, and 939 Minnesota teachers at St. Paul. 

Mr. Hussey of Shenandoah, Lowa, took seventy-one 
teachers with him from his county ; Mr. E. L. Storm 
of Storm Lake, lowa, took fifty-seven teachers from 
his county; Mr. N. H. Richards had fifty-two with 
him, and Mr. J. J. Doffemeyer of Marion had forty- 
seven, Lowa as awhole had more than 900. She has 
lad the largest average attendance of any state that 
has never had the meeting within its borders, and she 
never can entertain it, not having a city large enough. 
Mr. Jacob T. Merrill of Cedar Rapids, the state 
manager of Iowa, made the most vigorous campaign 
ever made in any state in the Union, probably, and 
the N. E. A. treasury has nearly $2000 in consequence. 
It was wholly a labor of love. 

Hon. Henry Sabin is entitled to much eredit for the 
state enthusiasm. He is one of the most efficient 
men in the country. While he was at Denver he was 
given a wnenimous renomination, third term, as state 
superintendent. 

Wilkesbarre, Penn., was probably the banner city for 
its sizeand distance, having thirty-six teachers at Den- 
ver. Kansas City was proud of her list, which Messrs. 
MeNeil and Buchanan secured. Milwaukee sent 
twenty-seven, which was one-fourth of the entire Wis- 
consin delegation. 

Most of the state superintendents were at Denver. 
From New England, Hill of Massachusetts was the 
sole representative. Poland of New Jersey had mar- 
ried a wife and could not come. Skinner of New 
York, Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, Bartholomew of 
Tennessee, Carson of Ohio, Pettingill of Michigan, 
J. R. Preston of Mississippi, Pennyman of Minnesota, 
Sabin of Iowa, John R. Kirk of Missouri, Miss Reel 
of Wyoming, Mrs. A. J. Peavy of Colorado, 8. T. 
Black of California, were in attendance. 

Among the city superintendents there were Mr. Far- 
rell of New York city, W. H. Maxwell of Brooklyn, 
T. M. Balliet of Springfield, Virgil G. Curtis of New 
Haven, George H. Martin, Walter S. Parker, and 
Sarah L. Arnold, of Boston, H. 8. Tarbell of Prov- 
idence, A. G. Lane of Chicago, Jones of Cleveland, 
W. E. Robinson of Detroit, C. M. Jordan of Minne- 
apolis, A. P. Marble of Omaha, N. C. Dougherty of 
Peoria, J. A. Shawan of Columbus, Mr. J. M. Mills- 
pagh of Salt Lake City, Superintendent Cox of Xenia, 
Ohio, Colonel J. W. White of Dayton, Ohio, Superin 
tendent Bonebreak of Marion, Ohio, A. K. Whitcomb, 
Lowell. 

W. N. Barringer of Newark had forty-five of his 
city teachers with him. It is an open question which 
did best in proportion to the population, Newark or 
Wilkesbarre. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of the American 
Institute of Instruction met in Portland, Me., during 
the four days beginning July 8. An excellent pro- 
gramme was offered and in most respects faithfully 
carried out. The officers of the Institute were tire- 
less in their labors for its success. The city of Port- 
land did its full share in the entertainment of the 
visitors. 

The national convention at Denver had drawn 
exhaustively upon the educational workers of New 
England, and the Christian. Endeavor Convention in 
Boston attracted the popular interest towards that 
city. These causes explain the less than usual at- 
tendance from a distance. 

The papers were generally of a thoughtful, serious 
nature ; old truths were worded in careful, convine- 
ing sentences; new theories were expressed, some- 
times in paradoxical, but always in suggestive 
forms. 

The generality and largeness of the topies favored 
an undue amount of repetition in the papers, but a 
repetition of the best things, kindergarten, manual 
training, English literature, esthetic taste, and per- 
sonal character were the dominant notes of the 
addresses. The most discussion and difference of 
opinion were brought out in connection with the 
pedagogical application of the principles of physi- 
ology and psychology. 

The only unpleasant occurrence of the convention 
was the absence of several of the speakers; the disap- 
pointment to an audience and the loss to education is 
no slight thing when the representatives and leaders 
are lacking. 

The banquet was omitted, and with it, what was 
more to be regretted, the “five-minute addresses” ; 
the banquet was, however, well atoned for by an 
afternoon excursion. 

From the short reports which we present, those 
who were not there may see that the addresses were 
well worth hearing, and will be worth reading when 
published in full. 

The sessions were held in the spacious and elegant 
City Hall on Congress street, the main thoroughfare 
of the city, and within easy reach of the hotels. The 
building was beautifully and appropriately decorated ; 
over the outside entrance flags were draped, with the 
word “Welcome,” flanked by the monograms made 
up of the letters A. I. I]. In the hall the decorations 
were profusely elaborate and attractive; the ceiling, 
walls, and platform were almost hidden by the 
streamers of bunting and the festoons of flowers. 

Reception hall was given up to the publishers of 
school books and educational journals. In other 
oftices in the building were the headquarters of a com- 
mittee representing the Portland board of trade, 
where strangers in the city were furnished with what- 
ever information they required. A number of ladies 
from the Woman’s Literary Union, with Miss Adams, 
principal of the Shailer school, as chairman, acted as 
a reception committee. 

At the opening meeting, the freedom and hospital- 
ity of the state and city were tendered by Governor 
Cleaves and Mayor Baxter in the most cordial terms. 

Many of the homes of the citizens were opened to 
members at reduced rates for board; the people of 
Portland everywhere showed the utmost attention 
and kindness. Among the hospitalities was an in- 
vitation from Mr. Lamb, of Spruce street, to see his 
collection of minerals, especially rich in specimens 
from Mt. Mica. 

Members of the institute were welcomed at the 
oftice of the board of trade, and were generously 
supplied with literature and information that could 
make comfortable and pleasant their visit in and 
about Portland. Tickets were furnished, entitling 
members of the institute, in attendance, to a 
ride on the boats which ply regularly between 
Portland and the islands in the bay, including en- 
trance to amusements on Peak’s island. But the 
grand treat was.an afternoon excursion on the last 
day. The Bay State was chartered for the occasion, 
and for nearly three hours the boat glided through 


Casco bay between the Xbeautiful!}green islands, 
flecked with cottages, that border asa gorgeoussfringe 
the coast of Maine. 

Above on deck, an orchestra entertained the crowd, 
that cevered every part of the boat, with musicfof a 
light, jolly style, while below the Temple quartette, 
which had been one of the popular attractions of the 
convention, sang to another large audience. The 
fundamental taste was not forgotten in this esthetic 
synthesis; ice cream and cake were served in the 
dining-room. 

The boat returned in time for the evening trains, 
and the institute ended with this enjoyable social 
event. 

(For list of officers see page 100.) 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES. 

One woman on the programme. 

The stereopticon drew the largest audience. 

No Harvard man on the programme this year. 

The Temple quartette was an ever welcome feature. 

Principal Baker is a philosopher in the schoolroom. 

Treasurer Webster was as quietly industrious as 
usual. 

Principal Hastings is a clear-cut, attractive 
speaker, 

Professor Scripture is an enthusiastic believer in 
child study, 

Superintendent Carroll has been thinking seriously 
and widely. 

Mayor Baxter is to be classed among the scholarly 
city mayors. 

Governor Cleaves is a vigorous representative of 
sound patriotisin. 

Rev. Mr. Blanchard of Portland was a very 
acceptable chaplain. 

Miss Hewins combines the spirit of the teacher 
with the methods of the librarian. 

President Stetson made a most pleasant, smiling 
chairman, always in the best of humor, 

Supervisor Conley made a strong plea for the cul- 
tivation of the ideal and the esthetic. 

The climax was at the beginning in the person and 
paper of President Andrews of Brown. 

President Chase of Bates gave an address full of 
liberal thoughts expressed in elegant diction. 

President Winslow and Secretary Merrill of the 
Board of Trade were welcomed on the platform. 

Principal Peck showed up the knotty questions in- 
volved in making secondary school programmes. 

There was nothing healthier, saner, than the con- 
servative, unassuming address of Dr. Thurber of 
Boston. 

Secretary Parmenter deserves the honor of the 
presidency, for no one has done more for the success 
of the institute. . 

Superintendent Beckwith covered clearly and ex- 
haustively the ground of argument pro and con in re- 
gard to departmental instruction. 

President Whitman of Colby stood bravely and 
effectively in the breach made by the falling out of 
his brother presidents, Gates and Day. 

Three of the speakers this year have appeared be- 
fore the institute in other years: President Whitman 
once, Dr. Thurber twice, and President Andrews 
twice. 

Among those who took part in the discussions 
were Principal Thompson of the Fitchburg Normal, 
Mr. W. E. Sheldon of Boston, and Mr. Barrell of 
Cambridge. 

President Walker of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and President Thwing of Adelbert 
sent their papers, which were read; they were good, 
but we wanted to see the men. 

This is the third meeting of the A. I. I. in Port- 
land; former ones in 1844 and 1864; three other 
cities in Maine have been favored with the A. I. 1.— 
Bangor in 1848, Bath in 1855, and Lewiston in 1872. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ARRANGED BY WILL S. MONROE, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


1.—Tue Mission ScHoots. 


1. Bancroft, H. H. History of California. Vol. I., chap. 
XXVIII.; Vol. chap. IX.; Vol. IIT., chap. IV.; 
chap. VIII. 

2, Hittell, J. S. History of San Francisco. Vol. I., p. 596; 
Vol. II., p. 97. 

3. Jackson, Helen Hunt. 
Century Magazine, May and June, 1883. 

4. Powers, Laura Bride. The Missions of California. Cal- 
ifornian Magazine, July, 1893. 

5. Shinn, Charles H. The Spanish-Californian Schools. 
Educational Review, Vol. VI., p. 30. 

6. Soule, Frank, Gihon, John H., and Nesbit, James. The 
Annals of San Francisco. Part I., chap. IV. 

7. Victor, Francis Fuller. Studies in California Missions. 
The Californian, May, June, and July, 1882. 


Father Junipero and his Work. 


II].—PIoNEER SCHOOLS. 


1. Bancroft, H. H. History of California. Vol. V., p. 656. 
2. Hittell, J. S. History of San Francisco. Vol. IT., p. 294. 
8. Pelton, J. C. The first Public School in California. Over- 
land Monthly, Vol. XVIITL., p. 399. 
4. Pelton, J.C. Poems and Prose. Vol. I., p. 199. 
5. Shinn, Charles H. The Spanish-California Schools. Edu- 
cational Review, Vol. VI., p. 30. 
6. Soule, Frank, Gihon, John H., and Nesbitt, James. The 
Annals of San Francisco. Part II., chap. IV. 
7. Swett, John. History of the Public-school System in Cal- 
ifornia, p. 12. 
II].—Founpation or THE FREE-Scuoon System. 


1. Annual Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of California; 5th to 7th, and 10th to 13th. 1856 to 1863. 

2. Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California; Ist to 15th. 1864 to 1892. 

3. Common Schools in California. Barnard’s American Jour- 
nal of Education, Vol. XXIV., p. 230. 

4. Kellogg, Martin. Educational Progress. In ‘‘ Riverside 
Addresses,” p. 3. 

5. Kiddle and Schem. Cyclopedia of Education. Article: 
California.” 

6. Public Instruction in California. 
Journal of Education, Vol. XVI., p. 625. 

7. Swett, John. History of the Pablic-School System in Cal- 


Barnard’s American 


ifornia, p. 
8. School Laws of California, 1858, 1864, 1866, 1876, 1878, 
1880, 1889, and 1893. 


IV.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE ScHoo.s. 
(a). Elementary. 


1. Annual Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California. 5th to 7th, and 10th to 13th. 1856 to 1863. 

2. Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California. Ist to 15th. 1864 to 1892. 

3. Brooks, Elisha. My Schooldays. Pacifie School Journal, 
June, 1877, p. 110. 

4. Compulsory Education. California Teacher, April, 1872, 
and May, 1874. 

5. Educational Matters inthe Southern Counties. California 
Teacher, May, 1865, p. 269. 

6. Fisher, Philip M. California and her Schools. Journal 
of Education, July 3, 1890. 

7. Kellogg, Martin. Education Progress in California. In 
‘* Riverside Addresses.” 

8. Monroe, Will S. Examinations and Promotions in Cali- 
fornia. Pacific Educational Journal, February, 1893, p. 48. 

9. Swett, John. History of the Publie School System in 
California, p. 14. 

10. Swett, John. How I Became a Schoolmaster. Pacific 
School Journal, June, 1877. 


(b). Secondary. 


1. Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California. 14th, p. 199; 15th, p. 21. 

2. Clarke, John B. The New High School of California. 
Pacific Educational Journal, August, Sept., and October, 1891. 

3. Hutton, Charles E. The High Schools of California: An 
address before the California Council of Education, 1893. 

4. Memorial of Edward Rowland Sill. 

5. Shinn, Milicent W., and Whitney, Charlotte Anita. Some 
Points for Californians contemplating Endowment. Orerland 
Monthly, Vol. XVIII., p. 543. 

6. Shinn, Milicent W., and Sill, Edward Rowland. Overland 
Monthly, Vol. IX., p. 432. 

7. Sill, E. R. Conference of high school teachers. Califor- 
nia Teacher, February, 1873, p. 270. 

8. Sill, E. R. Shall we have Free High Schools? The Cal- 
iforntian, February, 1881. 

9. University of California high school circular. 

V.—Hicuer Epucation. 
(a). University of California. 

1, Annual Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
California. 7th, p. 9. 

2. Biennial Reports of the Superintendents of Public Instruc- 


tion of California. 3d, p. 25; 4th, p. 87; 9th, p. 28; 10th, p* 
44; 11th, p. 27; 18th, p. 24; 14th, p. 49. 

3. Carr, E.S., and others. University of California and Its 
Relation to Industrial Education. 

4. Fisher, Philip M. Charter Day at the State University. 
Pacific Educational Journal, April, 1893, p. 176. 

5. Gilman, Daniel C. Statement of the Condition of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

6. Inaugural addresses of Presidents Reid, Holden, Davis, 
and Kellogg. 

7. Jones, William Carey. Historical Sketch of Higher Edu- 
cation on the Pacific Coast. Proceedings of National Educa- 
cational Association for 1888, p. 444. 

8. Munificent Gift to the University. California Teacher, 
October, 1872, p. 130. 

9. Progress of the University. California Teacher, April, 
1875, p. 319. 

10. Registers of the University, 1874 to 1893. 

11. Reports of the Regents of the University, 1872 to 1891. 

12. Shinn, Milicent W. The University of California. Over- 
land Monthly, Vol. XX., pp. 337, 479, and 585. 

13. Swett, John. History of the Public School System in 
California, p. 165. 

14. The State University. 
March, 1887, p. 89. 

15. Willey, Samuel H. A History of the College of Cali- 
fornia. 

16. Willey, S. H. The College of California Water Plan. 

The Californian, October, 1882. 


(b). Stanford University. 

1. Barnes, Earl. The Study of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Educational Review, Vol. VI., p. 360. 

2. Circulars of information, Ist to 6th. 

3. Jordan, David Starr. The Policy of Stanford University, 
Educational Review, Vol. 1V., p. 1. 

4. Registers of the University. 1891 to 1893. 

5. Shinn, Milicent W. The Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Overland Monthly, Vol. XVIILI., p. 337. 

6. The Sequoia. Vols. I. to III., 1891 to 1894. 

7. The Palo Alto Magazine, Vol. I., 1891-92. 

8. The Daily Palo Alto, Vols. I. to IV., 1892 to 184. 


(c). Denominational Colleges. 


Pacific Educational Journal, 


1. Catalogues of Santa Clara College, 1854 to 1893. 

2. Catalogues of the University of Southern California, 
1880 to 1895. 

3. Catalogues of Pomona College, Pierce Christian College, 
Napa College, and the University of the Pacific. 

4. Jones, William Carey. Historical Sketch of Higher Edu- 
cation on the Pacific Coast. Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cational Association for 1888, p. 444. 

5. Mackenzie, Robert. Presbyterianism in California: Edu- 
cation. Californian Magazine, April, 1892, p. 482. 

(d). Migher Education of Women. 

1. Biennial Report of the University of California, 1872-73, 
p. 17. 

2. Catalogues of Mills College and Seminary, 1891 to 1893. 

3. Davis, Horace. Collegiate Education of Women. Over" 
land Monthly, Vol. XVI., p. 337. 

4. In Memoriam: Rev. C. 'T. Mills, D.D. 

5. Proceedings of Collegiate Alumna—Pacific Coast Branch. 

6. Report of Commissioner of Education, 1876, p. 31; 1877, 
p. 18; 1884~-’85, p. 25. 

7. Sackett, Mary E. Women and the Alphabet. Pacific 
Educational Journal, December, 1893, p. 479. 

8. Shinn, Milicent W. Women on School Boards. Overland 
Monthly, December, 1882. 

9. Souvenir of Mills College and Seminary. 


VI.—PrRoressionaL 
(a). Normal Schools. 

1. Allen, Charles H. Historical Sketch of the State Nor- 
mal School at San José. 

2. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California. 13th, p. 49. 

3. Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California. Ist, p. 171; 2d, p. 102; 4th, p. 117; 
5th, p. 339; 6th, p. 404; 10th, p. 42; 13th, p. 28; 14th, p. 53. 

4. Catalogues of the State Normal Schools at San José, 
Los Angeles, and Chico. 

5. Memorials of Henry Brace Norton. 

6. Normal School. Culifornia Teacher, October,1873, p.103. 

7. Swett, John. History of the Public School System cf 
California, p. 169. 


(b). Schools of Theology and Law. 

1. Catalogue of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
1893-94 

2. Mackenzie, Robert. Presbyterianism in California: 
Education: Callforniun Magazine, April, 1892, p. 432. 

3. Registers of the University of California, 1874 to 1892. 

4, Reports of the Boards of Regents of the University of 
California, 1872 to 189). 

5. Reports of the Commissioners of Education. 1872, p, 
25; 1874, p. 51; 1875, p. 87; 1876, p. 11; 1877, p. 8; 1878, p. 9; 
1879, p. 8; 1880, p. 10. 

6. Shinn, Milicent W. The Professional Schools of the 
University of California. Overland Monthly, Vol. XX, p. 585. 
(c). Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Phaomacy, and for Nurses. 

1. Annual Announcement and Catalogue of the Hahne 
mann Hospital College. 11th, : 


2. Annual Reports of St. Luke’s Hospital. 5th to 8th. 
1889 to 1893. 

3. Catalogue of the College of Medicine of the University 
of Southern California, 1889 to 1893. 

4. Registers of the University of California, 1874 to 1892. 

5. Reports of the Board of Regents of the University of 
California, 1872 to 1891. 

6. Report of the California Woman's Hospital, 1893. 

7. Shinn, Milicent W. Professional Schools of the Uni- 
versity of California. Overland Monthly, Vol. XX., p. 585. 


(d). Schools of Science and Art. 

1. Heath,S. R. Society of Decorative Art in California. 
The Californian, August, 1882. 

2. Holder, Chas. F. The California Academy of Sciences. 
Californian Magazine, January, 1893. 

3. Publications of the University of California and Stan- 
ford University. 

4. Shinn, Milicent W. Professional Schools of the Uni- 
versity of California. Overland Monthly, Vol. XX., p. 533. 

5. Shinn, Milicent W. The Lick Observatory. Overlund 
Monthly, Vol. XX., p. 479. 

6. The Lick Observatory. Pacific School Journal, March, 
1887, p. 89. 


VII. —Scuoots ror DerectivE, DELINQUENT, AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 
(a). Deaf, Blind, and Feeble-minded. 


1, Annual Reports of the Trustees of the California Home 
for the Care and Training of Feeble-minded Children. 2d 
to 8th. 1886 to 1892. 

2. Institution Bulletin ; quarterly announcement of the 
California Home for the Care and Training of Feeble- 
minded Children. Vols. J. to V. 1889 to 1893. 

3. Osborne, A. E. The Care and Training of Feeble- 
miuded Children. 

4. Reports of the Board of Directors of the California In- 
stitution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. 1st to 20th. 1875 to 1892. 

5. Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
California. 3d, p. 22; 4th, p. 82; 10th, p. 55. 

6. Wilkinson, Warring. The California Institution. In 
‘* Histories of the American Schovis for the Deaf.’’ Vol. II. 


VIII.—Scnoors ror NEGROES, CHINESE, AND INDIANS. 


1, An Educated Indian Princess. Pucific School Jourial, 
August, 1886, p. 143. 

2. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California. 13th, p. 67. 

3. Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California. 2d, p. 22. 

4. History of the Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the Chinese in California. 

5. Indian Children. California Teacher, July, 1872, p. 21. 

6. Reports of the Commissioner of Education. 1871, p. 82; 
1872, p. 15; 1873, p. 31; 1874, p. 34; 1875, p. 38; 1879, p. 19; 
1880, p. 26; 1881, p. 18; 1882-"83, p. 20; 1883-84, p. 24; 1884- 
85, p. 25. 

7. Reports of the Superintendent of Indian Schools. 

8. Sackett, Mary E. The Chinese School. Pacific Grove 
Review, January 14, 1893. 

9. Swett, John. History of Public School System in Cali- 
fornia, p. 205, 

IX.—KINDERGARTENS, 

1. Annual Reports of the Golden Gate Kindergarten As- 
sociation. 5th to 14th, 1884 to 1893. 

2. Apnual Reports of the Silver Street Kindergarten So- 
ciety. Sth and 10th. 

3. Cooper,"Mrs. Sarah B. The San Francisco Kindergar- 
tens. California Teacher and Home Journal, March, 1884, p. 
503. 

4. Cooper, Mrs. Sirah B, The Growth of the Kindergarten. 
Pacific Educational Journal, July, 1888, p. 206. 

5. Kindergartens. California Teacher, April, 1864, p. 229. 

6. Kindergarten Work in California. Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, Vol. XXX., p. 897. 

7. Lewis, Minna V. Kindergartens. Californian Magu- 
zine, January, 1892, 

8. Monroe, WillS. Emma Marwedel and the Kindergar- 
ten. Educution. 

9. Putzker, Albin. A Devoted Kindergartner. Pacific 
Educational Journal, January, 1894, p. 2. 

10. Report of Commissioner of Education, 1878, p. 16; 
1880, p. 18. ‘ 


X.—Private Seconpary Epucation. 

1. Biennial Report of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California. 15th, p. 158. 

2. Califurnia’s Manual Training School. Pacific Educa- 
tional Journal, October, 1891, p. 380. 

3. Carr, Jeanne C. Throop University. Californian Mag- 
azine, September, 1892, 

4. Catalogues and Announcements of California Commer- 
cial Schools and Business Colleges. 

5. Catalogues of Chaffey College, Healdsburg College. 
Sacramento Institute, Miss Lake's School, Hoitt’s Scho« 1 
for Boys, Cogswell Polytechnic College, and Ludlum’s 
School of Oratory. 

6. Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1873, p. 24; 
1874, p. 25; 1889-90, p. 1496. 
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XI—Pustic Scnoots or SAN FRANCISCO. 


1. Course of S udy in the Grammar and Primary Schools 
of San Francisco. California Teacher, March, 1868, p. 235. 

2. Hackett, Fred. H. The Schools of San Francisco. Cal- 
ifornian Magazine, July, 1892. 

3 Kiddle and Schem. Cyclape iia of Education. 
cle, ‘* San Francisco.”’ 

4. Reports of the Schools of San Francisco, 16:h to 39th; 
1869 to 1892. 

5. Swett, Juhn. 
California, p. 71. 


Arti- 


History of the Public-School System of 


XII.—Scuoon Extension. 


1. Announcements of Summer Schools and Chautauqua 
Assemblies. 

2. Field, Mrs. Mary HU. Chautauqua. Pacific School 
Journal, September, 1880, August, 1882, and July, 1883. 

3. Field, Mrs, Mary H. Pacific Grove Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, in ** Kate Thurston.”’ 

4, Fisher Philip M. Southwest Summer Training School. 
Pacific Educational Journal, September, 1892, p. 395. 

5, Shinn, Milicent W. University Extension. Overland 
Monthly, Vol. XX., p. 594. . 
XITI—Tracuers’ Instirures ANp AssociATIONs. 

1. Addresses and Proceedings of the California Teachers’ 
Associations for 1892, 

2. California Educational Scciety. 
July and October, 1863. 

3. California Educational Svciety. 
Journal of Education Vol. XVI., p. 788. 

4. Proceedings of the California State Teachers’ Institute 
and Educational Convention for 1861 and 1862. 

5. Proceedings for the California Council of Education 
for 1892. 

6. Programmes and Proceedings of Teachers’ Institutes. 


California Teacher, 


Barnard’s American 


XIV.—Pusuic Lisprariges. 


1. Apponyi, Mrs. Flora H. Public Libraries in California. 

2. California State Library Catalogue. 

3. Clark, F. H. Libraries and Librarians of the Pacific 
Coast. Overland Monthly, Vol. XVIIL., p. 449. 

4. Reports of the Trustees of the State Library, 1870-1892. 

5. Reports of the Boards of Trustees of the San Francisco 
Free Public Library, 1881 to 1893. 

6. Reports of the Librarian and board of Directors of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, 1889 to 1893. 

XV.—Srare Text-Books. 

1. Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California. 1st, p. 67; 2d, p. 39; 4th, p. 56; 6th, 
p. 36; 11th, p. 33; 13th, p. 38; 14th, p. 387; 15th, p. 37. 

2. Kennedy, James G. State Text-Books. In ‘‘ Proceed- 
ings of California Council of Education fur 1892.”’ 

5. Kinne, H. C. The Proposed State Series of Text- 
Books. California Teacher and Home Journal, April, 1884. 
p. 549; March, 1884, p. 464. 

4, Kinne, H. C. The Perry School-Book Amendment. 
California Teacher and Hume Journal, April, 1884 p. 549. 

5. Swett, Jobp. History of the Public School System in 
California p. 203. 

6. The Text-Book Amendment. 
Home Journal, October i884, p. 207. 


California Teacher and 


XVI.—EpucaTIONAL JOURNALISM. 


Vols. I. to XII, 18638 to 1875. 
Vols. I. to VII., 


1. California Teacher. 

2. California Teacher and Nome Jaurnal. 
1883 to 1886. 

3. California Educational Review. 
1891. 

4. California Public School Journal. 

5. Early History of the California Teacher. 
Teacher July, 1872, p. 24. 

6. Pacific Educational Journal. Vols.1. to X., 1877 to 1894 

7. Pacific School Journal. Vols. I. to X , 1877 to 1885, 

8. Swett, John. History of the Public School System in 
California, p. 210. 


Vol. I. Nos. Ito VI. 


Vol. I., No. 1., 1891. 
California 


FLAG SIGNALS AT SEA. 

The red flag is a mark of danger, and shows a vessel to be 
receiving or discharging power. 

A flag at half mast means that a death has occurred, and 
hoisted union down is a signal of distress. 

A flag of truce is a white flag displayed to an enemy to indi- 
cate a desire for a parley or consultation. 

The yellow flag belongs to the quarantine service, and when 
displayed is a sign of contagious disease. 

A convoy flag is white, triangular in shape, bordered with 
red, and is worn by men-of-war when convoying merchant 
vessels. 

A church pennant is a white flag without swallow-tails, 
charged with a blue Latin cross, hoisted at the peak during 
divine service, over the ensign. 

A dispatch flag is a white, square flag with five blue crosses, 
generally known as the five of clubs; hoisted forward denotes 
important and urgent special service which must not be inter 
fered with by any officer junior to the one”by whom it was 
dispatched. 


NOTES ANDZQUERIES. 


{ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
od Pres ay that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 

cadence, 


A SCIENTIFIC ALPHABET FOR GIVING PRONUNCIA- 
TION. 


Sir: In your appreciative review of the new ‘‘ Standard Dic- 
tionary” ( April 11) you call attention to a difference between 
the scientific alphabet used in that dictionary in rewriting words 
for pronunciation, and the diacritical schemes used in former 
American dictionaries. You say : ‘‘ Ache is pronounced ¢k ; eight, 
ét; usage, yus¢j, ete.; i.e., long aor 4a’ direct and clear is 
nowhere represented by ana in the whole 2,318 pages... . 
We confess that we do not see the object of this.” The objects 
aimed at in the scientific alphabet are accuracy and simplicity. 

In the International Dictionary, the latest Webster, a is used 
for eight of its common sounds, those in-fate, senate, care, am, 
arm, ask, final, ale; and eight diacritics are used to distinguish 
them,—the macron, macron-dot, circumflex, breve, two dots 
above, one dot, italics, two dots below. 

The old Unabridged Webster uses a for seven sounds, three 
differently distinguished from those in the International Web- 
ster. Worcester has seven a’s, differing from both the Websters 
in more than half the diacritics. The Century has eight a’s, 
with diacritics differing from all the others. 

Nobody can remember which is which of allthese a’s. Lex- 
icography has reached a stage at which new diacritical schemes 
of this sort are intolerable. A simple scientific alphabet is de- 
manded, in which each elementary sound shall have its own 
sign, and only one sign. In such an alphabet @ cannot be used 
for the vowel in fate. Hardly one in ten of the a’s as they come 
has that sound. In the Journat’s review of the Standard Dic- 
tionary there are some 283 a’s, of which 28 alone have this 
sound; ten more enter into digraphs for it; @ as in mat is twice 
as frequent as ain mate; a is wanted for the vowel in mat. 
But if @ stands for the sound in mat, it cannot in a scientific 
alphabet stand for the sound in mate, which is a prolongation 
of the sound in me, and must therefore be represented by e 
with some sign of prolongation, such as an added letter or a 
macron; féte looks strange at first for fate, but so also does at 
far eight, tha for they, ran for reign, pra for prey. This sound 
is represented in many ways in common spelling, and when it is 
represented throughout by the same letter, many words must look 
strange, whatever letter be adopted. The simplest letter, on 
the whole, is e, the letter used in Old English, French, German, 
Latin, and other languages. 

This is a familiar fact, stated in Webster, and in Murray, by 
Whitney, as well as Max Miiller. Professor Whitney uses é in 
his philological works, and is earnest in declaring that there is 
little hope for us unless we can bring it into general use. He 
wished to use it in the Century dictionary, and only forbore 
lest it might endanger the popular success of that great work. 
We will reserve it, he said, for another edition. 

It appears in the Historical dictionary of the Philological So- 
ciety of England, published by the University of Oxford, edited 
by Dr. Murray, with the codperation of the leading scholars of 
Europe, the most important and authoritative linguistic achieve- 
ment of this generation. It is used by H. Sweet, the chief of 
Anglo-Saxon scholars in England, by Professor Skeat, professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge University, auther of the Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary. It is used in the alphabet of the 
Royal Geographical Society of England, and of the United 
States board on geographical names, of the Dialect Society of 
England, and the American Dialect Society, and in scientific 
alphabets of all kinds. ; 

It is true, as the Journav says, that it will take time to be- 
come accustomed to it, and it might, perhaps, be expected that 
a mere journal of business or of news should dismiss the whole 
matter with that remark; but the JournaL or Epucation has 
been something more than that, it has been an organ of much 
progressive thought, it has been prompt, often, to welcome and 
help well considered plans of advance. Many of its readers 
and contributors would expect it to have its word of cordial 
commendation for the courage of the publishers and editors of 
the ‘‘Standard” in introducing into a popular handbook the 
scientific notation of the latest and greatest works of lexico- 
F. A. Marcu. 


graphy and philology. 
Lafayette College. 


RARE EDITION OF HOMER'S ILIAD. 


A remarkable edition of a portion of Homer's Iliad has re- 
cently come into my possession. It contains the first seven 
books in the Greek text, followed by a very literal metrical 


translation in Latin. The title page is gone andthe first part of 


the preface, but the remaining portion reads as follows : — 

_.. commonly called the Grenville Homer, edited in part 
under the inspection of Parson. The utmost attention has been 
directed to the punctuation, a department of editorial labor the 
importance of which is enhanced by its serving as a link between 
the views of the commentator and the conceptions of the author. 

This, it is hoped, will be found in many instances improved. 
The quantity version also, which the notes of the complete edi- 
tion contain, has been considerably augmented in the present 
work: in some instances, perhaps, its style has been improved, 
in addition to which the more important Scholia have, where it 
has been found expedient, been translated, and incorporated 
with the commentary. 

Such is a brief outline of the plan on which the work now of- 
fered to the public has been conducted. It is sent forth into 
the world with the sincere hope accompanying it, that the benefit 
derived from its perusal may be commensurate with the feeling 
which has dictated the offering. Z. 

C. D. August 28, 1828. 


Can any one inform me who “‘ J. K.” was, with the significa- 
tion of the other abbreviations here, and, also, when, and by 
whom, the work was published? R. L. P. 


ANOTHER MUSIC LESSON. 


Editor Journal of Education: 1 noticed the sample music 
lesson of the Saratoga Springs high school published in your 
issue of July 5. Below is a regular lesson of a school nearer 
home, the Adams high school, music instructor, Mrs. C. W. 
Burton : — 

a. From Mendelssohn's Elijah. ( Each pupil having a copy of 
the complete oratorio. ) 
‘*Be Not Afraid.” 
He’s Watching over Israel.” 
Sold and Chorus : — ‘* Look down on us from Heaven.” 
b. ** Lovely Appear” (chorus, recitation, and first part of 
solo ), by Gounod. 
ce. ** Departure” (Abschied ), by Schubert (arranged for 
four parts ). 
d. “Swedish Wedding March,” by Sédermann. 
C. H. H. 


THE INSTALLMENT PLAN FOR THE CLASSICS. 


Is it not a grave error to issue the literary works of the great 
masters in a mutilated or abridged form? Why not have 
twelve books of Virgil’s ‘‘ Aeneid,” rather than six? It used 
to be said that mince-meat is ‘ poison, if chopped too fine.” Is 
there some lurking evil in reading a complete classical work ? 
The installment plan is bad enough, in all conscience, even in 
the case of a modern magazine serial. It is still worse when 
applied to the works of authors like Homer ard Virgil. 

Freperic ALLison Turrrr. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Advaneed American 
Business Woman's Union will be held on Thursday next at 
three p.m. 

A full attendance is earnestly requested, as a number of im- 
portant papers will be read and discussed. 

The subjects will be as follows : — 

“ Are Boys Worth Raising?” By Lena Spinster, M. D. 

‘* Practical Hints on Sharpening Lead Pencils.” By Mary 
Sharpe Cutter, C. EK. 

‘*Women Who Have Ruled the World” (25th paper). By 
Susan Meekly. 

“Ten Cent Lunches.” 
Saw-dust Cook Book.) 

‘“*Women as Financiers and Bankers.” By Beatrice Spendit. 

“Where Would Men be Without Their Mothers?” By Caro- 
line Eudora Oldstyle. 

‘* Are Bloomers Becoming?” By Bessié Stout. 

Street Cars”: 1. How to Get On and Off.” 2. Who 
Should Pay the Fare?” 3. ‘* Squelching the Conductor.” By 
Carrie Ryder. ( Athletic Instructor B. Y. W. C. A.) 

‘Feminine Traits in Browning and Emerson.” By Lucy 


By Sarah Cruller. ( Author of the 


Ringlets. 

Lemonade frappé will be served in the Blue Room. 

N. B.— Members whose fines for non-attendance at the 
meeting amount to more than twenty-five cents are requested 
to pay them immediately, or their names will be posted on the 
bulletin board in accordance with by-law XVIT. 

—lLife. Heven Revyrer, Secretary. 


Oo 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


‘“* Jowa”: Thave always supposed the most severe storm of 
recent years was that of February 26—Marech 5, which ex- 
tended over most of the United States, but was most severe 
in the Northwest. All railroads were blockaded for nearly a 
Fuel was entirely exhausted in many communities and 
Families burned railroad ties, telegraph 
In some cases several fami- 


week. 
food in many homes. 
poles, and the beams of bridges. 
lies would move into one house and tear down the others for 


firewood. E. O. Fievp. 


In reply to “ Iowa,” I would call his attention to the great 
storm the first week in February, 1881. There were blockades 
The levees of the Mississippi river burst, 
There were 3,500 


in the Northwest. 
and New Orleans was largely inundated. 
square miles overflowed in California. The roof of the New 
York Central depot in Buffalo was crushed in by the weight of 
snow, burying the trains, killing five people, and injuring 
Oregon suffered from floods. At Cleveland they 


many others. 
B. A. Gove. 


discharged cannon into the ice gorge. 

The strongest wood which grows within the limits of the 
United States is that known as ‘‘ nutmeg” hickory, which flour- 
ishes on the Lower Arkansas river. The most elastic is 
tamarack, the black, or shelJbark, standing not far below. 
The wood with the least elasticity and the lowest specific 
gravity is the fiscus aurea. The wood of the highest specific 
gravity is the blue wood of Texas and Mexico. The heaviest 
of the foreign woods are the pomegranate and the lignum 
vitw, and the lightest is cork. Four hundred and thirteen dif- 
ferent species of trees grow in the various states and territories, 
and of this number sixteen, when perfectly seasoned, will sink 
in water. These woods of highest specific gravity grow mostly 
in the arid regions of New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada. 
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Pittsburg, 
Allegheny, 


Worcester, 
Springfield, 
New Bedford, 
Lynn, Lowell, 
Salem, Mass. ; 
And the leading Free Text-Book Cities of the United States. 


Reading, 
Scranton, 


The HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVERS 


Receive the soiling of a year's use tnstead of the book ! 


Harrisburg, 


BY USING THE 


“Holden Preserving Books 


ADOPTED BY OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS, 


FREE TEXTBOOKS-- Your Greatest Expense, 
Will LAST TWICE AS LONG, and 


Present a Neat and Uniform Appearance in the Schoolroom, 


among which are included such cities as 


Wilkesbarre, 
Lancaster, 

New Castle, Pa. ; 
Bangor, Me. ; 
Providence, R. I. ; 


Manchester, 
Concord, N. H.; 
Jersey City, 
New Brunswick, 
Plainfield, N. J.; 
Recommended by ALL of them. 


The soiled cover is removed at the end of a year, and the next 
The common laws of 


scholar is given the book in a clean cover, 
hygiene demand this. 


THE HOLDEN 


PATENT SELF-BINDER 


Repairs the LOOSENED Leaves 
and Strengthens the 
WEAKENED BINDING. 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 


Hartford, Ct.; 
Duluth, 
Winona, Minn. ; 
Toledo, O.; 


THE HOLDEN 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Repairs the 


TORN Leaves. 


THE SYSTEM CONSISTS OF 


First: Putting on a new, clean cover when the book is transferred to a new pupil. 


and an envelope of strips of Transparent Paper to repair loosened and torn leaves ON EACH TEACHER’S DESK. 
Third: Instructing pupils to notify the teacher of the first sign of weakness in the book, either 


in guantities costs only 25 cents.) 


a loosened or a torn leaf, and having the teacher apply the remedy AT ONCE. 
full particulars and samples sent on receipt of stamp. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


G. W. Hotpen, President. 
H. P. Horpen, Treasurer. 


Second: Putting a box of Self- Binders 
(This outfit 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643 E). 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


STATES FROM THE Com- 
PROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Vol. III., 1860-1862. 660 pp. 

With the second chapter in Mr. Rhodes’ new volume, the 
conditions surrounding his work change entirely. In a dozen 
chapters, filling two portly volumes, he has related the history 
of a decade about which the large majority of his readers knew 
very little. He had the advantage of exploiting comparatively 
new territory in American history. Other writers have told 
about the few great events, political and financial, of the years 
from 1850 to 1860; but no one had pretended to study this 
decade with the thoroughness of Mr. Rhodes,— studying it for 
its own sake. In this work he has been most successful, and 
the two volumes which he has written are recognized as a satis- 
factory treatment of this period. 

With the year 1860, everything changes. There is nothing 
in all history about which so many people know so much as 
about the fall of Sumter and the events which followed. 
Many can remember these events for themselves, and those 
who cannot remember them have heard the stories told on 
Decoration day, or at the fireside, by the veterans of the 
struggle. Hardly an officer or a politician on either side has 
not told his story in print, in personal memoirs, in the Century, 
in the long row of the official records, or in the country news- 
paper. Later essayists and some real historians have reviewed 
the subject of our Civil War, again and again, and Mr. Rhodes 
has but just given us the first volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
War.” Finally, there is no dearth of contemporary news- 
papers, amid a mass of pamphlet literature, in which one may 
read the story of the daily life of the work-a-day people, who 
supported the armies in the field. 

Despite the difficulties of his task, Mr. Rhodes has produced 
a volume which is, in every respect, worth the place it holds 
beside the other two. He is always broad and thoughtful, a 
careful student, a master of his materials and of his subject. He 
has simply gone about the task which he had set before himself, 
and he has accomplished it well. His volume is one of the 
very few written about the Civil War which it is worth one’s 
while to read through. It is one which must be read, if a 
student of other subjects or a worker in other lines would com- 
prehend the movement of American history from 1860 to 1862. 
LEGENDS or THE Ruiner, By H. A. Guerber, author 

of ‘‘ Myths of Greece and Rome.”’ New York: A.S Barnes 

& Co. 350 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The increasing interest in the study of folk-lore and the 
legends of the olden time makes this book of Mr. Guerber a 
most welcome contribution. It contains the tales gathered 
from many sources in regard to the Rhine. The reading of 
these traditions fits one to enjoy a Rhine pilgrimage. In fact, 
it is a legendary guide to the principal towns, churches, and 
castles located along its banks. It gives just the information 
that will tend to enhance the pleasure of the traveler, and 
enable those who desire to glean ideas of the legendary charms 
of that romantic and beautiful river and its surroundings. The 
illustrations add much to the value of the work, and in 
mechanical execution the publishers have done their part to 
perfection in style of binding and in general makeup. One 


History OF THE 


thing is worthy of special commendation, and that is it has a 
very complete index. 

GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
Philadelphia: J. B. 


CHAMBERS’ CONCISE 
Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 
Lippincott Company. 770 pp. Cloth. 
Although concise, this book is a marvel of completeness 

through the use of double columns and fine but distinct type. 

It seems to give all that any one is liable to want regarding the 
countries and cities of the world, geographically, statistically, 
and historically. For its omissions one is almost as grateful as 
for its insertions. For illustration, there are 268 counties, 
townships, villages, hamlets, and  post-offices in the United 
States by the name of Washington, of only two of these has 
the general reader any desire to know,—the state and the capi- 
tal of the United States ; but of the cities of general consequence, 
this little manual is as full as a larger gazetteer. 
Woopstrock ; or, Tue CAvAtirr. By Walter Scott. 

Eclectic English Classic Series. New York: American Book 
Co. Boards. 550 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

_ This series of classics gives in inexpensive form the most de- 
sirable works of Macaulay, Irving, Shakespeare, Scott, Emerson, 
Milton, George Eliot, ete. They are in every way as serviceable 
for school use and in as good type and as good form as the more 
expensive editions. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE BosTron PictuRE Book. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
Boston : Irving P. Fox. 

EUROPE, FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1785, TO THE FALL OF 
NAPOLEON, 1815. By Archibald Alison. Price, $2.00 ——LEGENDS OF 
RHINE. By H.A.Guerber.. Price, 82.00. New York: A.S. Barnes 

OLD CHINA AND OTHER ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Rr ADINGS IN GOWER. By Morton W. Easton. 

SOUVENIR OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR—FAITH, WORK, Hore, CROWN. 
Illustrated. Boston: B. F. Wood Music Company. 

_Lonem AN’s “Snip” FourtTH Reaper. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN 
New York: W. B. Clive. 
SCHEFFEL’S TROMPETER VON SAKKINGEN. 
Frost——ScHILLER’S JUNGFRAU 
Nichols. 


By Charles Lamb. Price, 


Boston: Ginn & Co, 


By A. H. Alleroft and W. F. Mason. 


Edited by Mary A. 
b VON ORLEANS, with Notes by A. B. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By H.S. Hall and 8. R. Knight. Price, 
$1.10. ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS, By Charles Smith and Charles L. 
Harrington. Price, 90 ceats. ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 
Hall and S. R. Knight. Revised by Frank L. Sevenoak. 
cents.—-A HISTORY oF ENGLisn Porrry. By W. J. 
Price, $2.50. New York: Macmillan & Co, \ 

ROYAL CROWN PRIMER, NO. 1. Price, 15 cents. 
son & Sons. 

OLD MAN SAVARIN,. 


By H. 8. 
Price, 60 
Courthope. 


New York: T. Nel 


By Edward William Thomson, 
——How Tommy SAVED THE BARN, By James Otis, 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. ; 
DER PRAKTISCHE. By U. Jos. Beiley. 
William R. Jenkins. 
THE MopeL Muste Course ror By John A. Broekhoven 
and A. J.Gantvoort. First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, and Chicago. , 


Price, $1.00, 
Price, 50 cents. 


Price, 81,00. New York: 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Woods 
lawn Avenue. Chicago, II. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION, 1895-96. 


President, Charles W. Parmenter, Cambridgeport, Mass ; Sec- 
retary, Lewis H. Meader, Providence, R. I.; Treasurer, James 
W. Webster, Malden, Mass.; Assistant Secretary, Walter P. 
Beckwith, Adams, Mass., Assistant Treasurer, L. L. Camp, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Vice- Presidents. 

Maine. — Miranda F. Adams, Portland; W. J. Corthell, 
Gorham; John Q. Dunton, Lewiston; G. B. Files, Lewiston ; 
W. E. Sargent, Hebron; G. A. Stuart, Lewiston; J. A. Tuttle, 
Freeport. 

New Hampshire. — Flora S. Beane, Littleton; William H. 
Cummings, Meriden; Channing Folsom, Dover; L. S. Hast- 
ings, Nashua; W. H. Huse, Manchester; Charles C. Rounds, 
Plymouth. 

Vermont. — 0. L. Beveridge, Brattleboro; A. H. Campbell, 
Johnson; Edward Conant, Randolph; A. L. Hardy, St. Johns- 
bury; S. W. Landon, Burlington. 

Massachusetts. George I. Aldrich, Quincy; Thomas H. 
Barnes, Boston; Herbert H. Bates, Cambridge; W. F. Brad- 
bury, Cambridge; ©. B. Bruce, Lynn; Francis Cogswell, 
Cambridge; R. J. Condon, Everett; George H. Conley, Bos- 
ton; M. Grant Daniell, Boston; Larkin Dunton, Boston; 8S. T. 
Dutton, Brookline; Joseph G. Edgerly, Fitchburg; Thomas 
Emerson, Woburn; Arthur L. Goodrich, Salem; E. J. Good- 
win, Newtonville; J. C. Greenough, Westfield; D. B. Hagar, 
Salem; C. P. Hall, Shelburne Falls; H. C. Hardon, Newton: 
William E. Hatch, New Bedford; Charles W. Hill, Boston; 
Ellen Hyde, Framingham: Daniel W. Jones, Boston; Charles 
F. King, Boston; H. W. Lull, Quincey ; Robert C. Metcalf, Bos- 
ton: Charles H. Morss, Milton; A. E. Nolan, Fitchburg; John 
). Norris, Melrose; James A. Page, Boston; Alvin F. Pease, 
Northampton; E. D. Russell, Lynn; Elbridge Smith, Boston: 
G. A. Southworth, Somerville; A. P. Stone, Springfield; FE. 
Norris Sullivan, Boston; John ‘Tetlow, Boston; John G. 
Thompson, Fitchburg; Henry Whittemore, Waltham; A. E. 
Winship, Somerville. 

Rhode Island. B. Andrews, Providence; Benjamin 
Baker, Newport; F. J. Blakeslee, East Greenwich; George 
E. Church, Providence; E. H. Howard, Providence; D. W, 
Hoyt, Providence; Joseph E. Mowry, Providence; J. M. Nye, 
Phenix; William T. Peck, Providence; Levi W. Russell, 
Providence ; James N. Sawin, Providence ; Horace 8. Tarbell, 
Providence; W. E. Wilson, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Henry Barnard, Hartford; 1D. N. Camp, New 
Britain; Ella A. Fanning, Norwich; Charles Northend, New 
Britain; John H. Peck, New Britain; B.G. Northrup, Clinton ; 
G. P. Phenix, Willimantic; Henry D. Simmons, Bridgeport. 

Counsellors. 

James S. Barrell, Cambridge, Mass.; A. G. Boyden, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; Frank A. Hill, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles D. 
Hine, Hartford, Ct.; Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge, Mass ; 


A. J. Manchester, Providence, R. I.; George H. Martin, Lynn, 
Mass.; William A. Mowry, Boston; Mass.; Thomas B. Stock- 
well, Providence, R. I.; W. W..Stetson, Auburn, Me.; Benja- 
min F. Tweed, Cambridge, Mass.; George A. Walton, West 
Newton, Mass. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving. Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr, E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
sia and general derangement of the 


cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

OrricerRs FOR 1896. 
President—Newton C. Dougherty, Peoria, II. 
Secretary—lIrwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
Treasurer—Israel C. McNeill, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice-presidents—Ist, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, New York city; 2d, Mrs. A. J. Peavey, 
Denver, Colo. ; 3d, W. H. Bartholomew, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; 4th, N. C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 5th, W.N.Sheats, Tallahassee, Fla. ; 6th, 
Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Ia.; 7th, E. E. Me- 
Klroy, Portland, Ore.; 8th, C. G. Pearse, Bea- 
trice, Neb. ; 9th, Henry R. Pattengill, Lansing, 
Neb.; 10th, R. H. Halsey, Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
llth, T. B. Lewis, Ogden, Utah; 12th, Estelle 
Reel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Directors—Alabama, F. M. Roof, Birming- 
ham; Arizona, T. D. Comstock. Tucson; Ar- 
kansas, Junius Jordan, Little Rock; California, 
Barnes, Stanford University; Colorado, 
J. H. Van Sickle, Denver; Connecticut, George 
B. Hurd, New Haven; Delaware, A. N. Raub, 
Newark; District of Columbia, Z. Richards, 
Washington; Florida, Oscar Clute, Lake City ; 
Georgia, Otis Ashmore, Savannah ;Idaho, F. B. 
Gault, Moscow; Illinois, John W. Cook, Nor- 
mal; Indiana, D. K. Goss, Indianapolis; Iowa, 
F. B. Cooper, Des Moines; Kansas, John Mc- 
Donald, Topeka; Kentucky, James McGin- 
ness, Owensburg; Louisiana, Warren HKaston, 
New Orleans; Maine, F. C. Fernald, Dover; 
Maryland, EK. B. Prettyman, Baltimore ; Massa- 
chusetts, Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge; 
Michigan, 8S. E. Whitney, Detroit; Minnesota, 
Cc. B. Gilbert, St. Paul; Mississippi, R. B. Ful- 
ton, University ; Missouri, John R. Kirk, Jeffer- 
son City; Montana, John M. Hamilton, Mis- 
soula; Nebraska, W. H. Skinner, Nebraska 
City; Nevada, J. E. Stubbs, Reno; New Hamp- 
shire, C. C. Rounds, Plymouth; New Mexico, 
Charles E. Hodgin, Albuquerque; New York, 
Charles R. Skinner, Albany; New Jersey, J. 
M. Ralston, Asbury Park; North Carolina, Ben- 
nett Smedes, Raleigh; North Dakota, L. B. 
Avery, Mayville; Ohio, W. J. White, Dayton; 
Oklahoma, D. R. Boyd, Norman; Oregon, J. 
H. Akerman, Portland; Pennsylvania, Charles 
DeGarmo, Swarthmore; Rhode Island, Horace 
S. Tarbell, Providence; South Carolina, D. B. 
Johnson, Columbia; South Dakota, George M. 
Smith, Vermilion; Tennessee, Frank Goodman, 
Nashville; Texas, H. C. Pritchett, Huntsville ; 
Utah, W. R. Malone, Salt Lake; Vermont, 
Alfred Turner, Rutland; Virginia, E. C. Glass, 
Lynchburg; Washington, F. J. Barnard, Seat- 
tle; West Virginia, Robert A. Armstrong, Mor- 
gantown; Wisconsin, D. D. Mayne, Janesville ; 
Wyoming, A. L. Putnam, Newcastle. 

DEPARTMENT OFFICERS. 

Higher Education — James H. Baker, presi- 
dent Colorado State University, president; Dr. 
A. Lipscomb, University of Mississippi, vice- 
president; Joseph Swann, president University 
of Indiana, secretary. 

Business — Frank Goodman, Nashville,Tenn., 
president; D. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
first vice-president; W. A. Woodworth, Denver, 
second vice-president ; C. H. Pierce, Evansville, 
Ind., third vice-president; J. W. Warr, Moline, 
Ill., secretary. 

Kindergarten — Miss Amelie Hofer, Chicago, 
president; Mrs. Susan H. Harriman, Provi- 


dence, vice-president; Miss W. ‘T. Caldwell, 
Denver, secretary. 


Secondary Education — B. L. Harris, Cincin- 
nati, president; F. L. Bliss, Detroit, vice-pres- 
dent; C. H. Thurber, Hamilton, N. Y., secre- 
tary. 

Music — C. H. Congdon, St. Paul, president ; 
D. oy _ Hayden, Quiney, Ill., vice-president; 
Miss Linn W. Hawn, East Saginaw, Mich., 
secretary. 

Manual and Industrial— C. H. Keyes, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., president; W. H. Magrider, Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College, vice-president ; Miss 
Abbey L. Marlott, Providence, R. I., secretary. 

Natural Science — Charles E. Bessey, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, president; W. S. Jack- 
man, Chicago, vice-president; Charles S. 
Palmer, Boulder, Colo., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Art Department— Walter S. Goodenough, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president; Matilda BE. Riley, 
St. Louis, vice-president. : 

Normal Education — John W. Cook, Normal, 
Ill., president; George R. Kleebarger, Califor- 
nia, vice-president; A. G. Boyden, Massachu- 
setts, secretary. 

A new department of physical training was 
added to the association and the following of- 
ficers elected :— 

President, Miss Anna Morris, supervisor 
physical training public schools, Cleveland, O. ; 
vice-president, E. F. Harmans, principal high 
school, West Denver; secretary, Miss N. 1D. 
Kimberly, supervisor physical training public 
schools, Detroit, Mich. 

The following were elected to the National 
Council of Education, to serve for terms of six 
years, by the board of directors : — 

James N. Green, of New Jersey, A. R. Tay- 
lor, of Kansas, and J. R. Preston, of Missis- 
sippi; also re-elected — Augustus S. Downing, 
New York; J. R. Payne, Tennessee; J. F. 
Millspaugh, Utah; J. G. Schurman, New York; 
Charles W. Elliott and Thomas G. Harris, 
Texas. Committee of Directors — Skinner of 
New York (chairman), Malone of Utah, 
Rounds of New Hampshire, Carlisle of Texas, 
and Eaton of Louisiana. 

Departments of natural science, physical 
training, and school officers were also added to 
the association work. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the members of the N. E. A., 
so far as possible, attend the Congress of Edu- 
cation in Atlanta. Second — That the board of 
directors of the N. E. A. make suitable pro- 
vision, so far as practicable, to secure a more 
representative educational exhibit at the cotton 
states’ exposition. Third— That to this end a 
committee be appointed at this meeting to co- 
operate with the United States commissioner 
of education. 

Resolved, That, recognizing the growing great- 
ness and grandeur of our country, conscious 
of a closer union among all our people, the 
National Educational Association heartily in- 
dorses the general movement throughout the 
country in the direction of education for Ameri- 
can citizenship. In the firm belief that our 
schools must make our citizens, we commend 
the spirit which finds expression in placing the 
national flag upon our schoolhouses, in the in- 
creased attention to school exercises, which 
tend to a greater love and veneration for the 
flag, and in the observance of national holidays 
in our schools. We regard this movement as 
not inculcating an education or preparation for 
war, but as inspiring a deeper love of country, 
a readier obedience to established law and order, 
a firmer respect for our institutions. As the 
interests of the whole nation are more carefully 
regarded, as sectional feeling dies away, we 
recognize the great opportunity afforded to and 
obligation resting upon our schools to place a 
higher value upon patriotic citizenship, and we 
recommend a systematic course of instruction 
which shall give a broader view to patriotism 
and morality, a higher regard for the rights of 
citizenship, of society, of property, of the se- 
curity and sacredness of human life. In this 
connection we commend the great work which 
has been accomplished by the various organiza- 
tions throughout our country which, while hay- 
ing their foundations in patriotic purposes, exert 
their efforts for the maintenance of peace and 
for the settlement of international disputes 
through arbitration. We recommend to our 
historians the importance of placing before the 
people of our country a fuller history of what 
has been accomplished by arbitration to secure 
peace throughout the world. 

Resolved, That the national bureau of educa- 
tion, through the personal influence of its head 
and by the dissemination of most valuable in- 
formation, has made itself indispensable to the 
general advancement of education. That we 
hereby earnestly recommend to our representa- 
tives in congress that more adequate provision 
be made for a much needed and increased efli- 
ciency in a reasonable provision of buildings 
for its offices, its library, and its museum, and 
for the more liberal preparation and publication 
of educational information. 

Resolved, That all intelligent pedagogy de- 
mands that we should recognize as fully as pos- 
sible the nature of the children for whom the 
school exists. Every method which can prove 
itself profitable to this end should be encouraged. 
All sciences touching the physical pr mental de- 
velopment of children should be drawn upon 
for whatever help they can afford. Teachers 
everywhere should have wise direction in the 
common-sense observation of the children under 
their charge. There should be throughout our 
public school system renewed and profound 


consideration of all things touching on the physi- 
cal and mental health of children, and training 
in school hygiene should constitute part of the 
professional education of teachers. 

Resolved, That we hail with joy the advent of 
the kindergarten, and we urge the legistatures 
of the several states to make such provisions in 
their school laws as will render it possible to 
make the kindergarten an integral part of the 
public school systems of the United States. 

Resolved, That since we believe the intelli- 
gent teaching of children can be secured only 
by the intelligent training of teachers, we 
heartily commend the efforts made in all parts 
of the country, through means of round tables, 
teachers’ institutes, and summer schools, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the force already in the 
field; but at best the training acquired by these 
means, in the nature of things, must be inade- 
quate ; hence we urge upon the legislatures of 
the several states that they make provision for 
establishment of thoroughly equipped normal 
schools, in sufficient number to make it possible 
that all the teachers of the public schools may 
receive such training as the transcendent in- 
terests committed to their charge imperatively 
demand, so that in the near future none but 
well-trained teachers shall be permitted to enter 
upon the work of instructing children. In this 
connection we congratulate our friend and co- 
worker, Superintendent W. H. Maxwell of 
Brooklyn, upon the enactment into law of the 
bill drawn by him so many years ago, and for 
which he has so long and faithfully labored ; 
we also congratulate his Excellency Governor 
Morton that he has risen to his high privilege 
of signing this bill and thus making it a law, 
and we congratulate the Empire state that it 
has such loyally true men to stand for the wel- 
fare of its children. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS. 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its fortieth annual session at Mt. 
Gretna, with a good number in attendance. 

General G. P. 8S. Gobin delivered the address 
of welcome, and Rey. G. B. Stewart of Harris- 
burg also welcomed the teachers. Superin- 
tendent Farquhar of Bethehem and Professor 
Noething of the Bloomsburg normal responded. 

The educational addresses of the first day 
were by Miss Almira Stout of Reading, upon 
‘¢ Physical Culture and Military Training in 
Public Schools”; the inaugural, by Dr. E. T. 
Jeffers of York, president of the association ; 
‘** Drawing in the Schools,” by Professor George 
B. Little. Professor I. A. Heiker of Ply- 
mouth, Dr. G. B. Hancher of Kutztoun normal, 
and Dr. Fletcher Durrell of Carlisle spoke on 
the ‘Coérdinance of Courses of Study.” 
‘‘Natural Sciences’? was the subject ably 
treated by Dr. H. F. Bitner. The attractions 
of the evening were papers on ‘‘ Kindergarten 
Work,” by David A. Harman of Hazleton; 
Qualifications of High School Teachers,” by 
Professor 8. H. Dean of Mt. Carmel; ‘‘ Are 
our public schools meeting the demand of the 
hour”? by Superintendent F. P. Miller; 
‘*Savonarola,” by Dr. W. H. Crawford of 
Allegheny College. 

Professor J. Shearer of New Castle read the 
first paper on Wednesday,—‘‘School Grading 
and School Promotions.” ‘This paper was ably 
discussed by Professor Cannon of Sharon and 
Dr. Buehrle of Lancaster. Superintendent J. 
S. Walton of Chester county spoke on ‘‘ Moral 
Effect of Public School Environment.” The 
afternoon session was devoted to an address on 
‘Child Study” by Dr. Lightner Witmer of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday morning Superintendent C. A. 
Babcock of Oil City discussed ‘‘An Ideal 
Course for High Schools,” which was followed 
by Professor J. R. Flickinger on ‘‘ Education 
for Citizenship.” John R. Farr of Scranton 
addressed the convention on the ‘‘ Compulsory 
Education Law,” a measure recently passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature, and of which he 
is the author. He showed the necessity of this 
measure. 

On the conclusion of this address the busi- 
ness section of the convention was adjourned 
to meet at Bloomsburg next July. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : 
President, A. G. C. Smith; vice-presidents, W. 
H. Slotter and Miss Catherine MeNiff; secre- 
tary, J. P. MeCaskey; treasurer, David S. 
Keck. Enrolling committee, Superintendent 
John W. Snoke, chairman, Lebanon; Superin- 
tendent W. M. Zechman, Reading; Superin- 
tendent R. M. MeNeal, Steelton; Superintend- 
ent L. E. MeGinnis, Steelton; Superintendent 
John S. Keefer, Braddock. Executive com- 
mittee, Dr. J. P. Welsh, Bloomsburg; Miss 
Lelia A. Patridge, Philadelphia; Superin- 
tendent G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill county; J. 
M. Barton, Shippensburg ; Superintendent E. 
Mackey, Butler. Legislative committee, Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, chairman, Huntington; 
Department State Superintendent J. Q. Stew- 
art, Harrisburg; Superintendent J. M. Cough- 
lin, Wilkesbarre ; Superintendent I). S. Keith, 
Altoona; Professor Farrar, Allegheny. 

In the afternoon the teachers were enter- 
tained by the Chautauqua people with music, 
fireworks, and other forms of amusements. In 
the absence of Governor Hastings, S. J. Me- 
Carroll of Harrisburg, chairman of the senate’s 
Philadelphia investigating committee, delivered 


the oration. 


Its definitions, so well combinin 
ness; the logical order 
the theorems; the simplicity and clearness of the demon- 
strations, and the all-but-faultless diagrams.”— New Eng- 


Fairchild, University of 


5. C. Griggs & Company's 


LIST OF 


STANDARD HIGH S' HOOL AND 


COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A REVISED EDITION 


OF 
Jones’s First Lessons in Latin. . 


Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen & Green- 
ough, Andrews & Stoddard (Preble), Gildersleeve, 
Bennett, and Harkness, and prepared as an 
introduction to C#sar’s Commentaries on the 
Gallic War. By ELisua Jones, M.A. Revised 
by Joseru H. DRAKE, A.B., of the University 
of Michigan. 


Ready for the opening of schools in September. 
Cloth, Leather Back, Price $1.13. 


Jones’s First Lessons in Latin. 


Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen & Green- 


ough, Andrews & Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bul- 
lions & Morris, Chase & Stuart, Gildersleeve, 
and Harkness, and prepared as an introduction 
to Cxesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By 
ELISHA JONES, M.A 


“ For good, solid work it is the best book I know.”— 


ES H. H. KNIGHT, Prin. Partridge Academy, Duxbury, 
Mass. 


“We return to Jones’s Latin Lessons, after having 


changed it fora book that proved itself decidedly infe- 
rior.”—A. P. WaG@, Prin. Winthrop ( Mass.) High School. 


Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position. 

Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, and de- 
signed to accompany the reading of Cesar and 
Cicero. By ELISHA JONES, M.A..........+++ $1 00 

“Tam sure that Jones’s Exercises in Latin Prose Com- 


position is a most useful book in preparing for college.” 
—E. G. SIHLER, Ph.D., Prof. of Latin, of the City 


of New York. 


First Lessons in Greek. 


By Dr. James R. Boise. Revised by J. G. PATTEN- 


“Anadmirable school-book. The exercises are graded 
with singularly accurate judgment.” JACOB COOPER, 
D.C.L., Prof. of Greek, Rutgers College. 


Pi 


in Greek Prose Com- 
position. 


Adapted to the leading Greek Grammars, witha full 
English-Greek Vocabulary. By ELISHA JONES, 


Exercises 


“T shall highly recommend Jones’s Greek Prose to all 
teachers of Greek in the preparatory schools of this 
State.”— H. C. TOLMAN, Ph. D., Acting Prof. of Greek, 
University of North Carolina, 


Elements of English Composition. 


A preparation for Rhetoric. By Miss L, A. CHiT- 


“| tind it particularly rich in practical suggestions,’’— 
F. C. Foster, Prin. of Schools, Canton, N. ¥. 

“ Chittenden’s Composition is excellent, and especially 
adapted for the tirst year classes in high schools.” 
ABBOTT, Master in English, Salem ( Mass.) High 
School. 


Development of English Literature 
and Language. 


By ALFRED H. WELSH, M.A. No other work covers 
the same ground and gives so lucid, instructive, 
and entertaining a presentation of our literary 
and linguistic development. [t will tend to form 
habits of reading with intelligent diserimi- 
nation, and is remarkably well adapted for the 


classroom, 
Library Edition, 2 vols, 1000 pages.............+ $4.00 
University Edition, 2 vols in one cover .......... 3.00 


“We are using Welsh’s English Literature, and it is 
very satisfactory.”—H. M. WILLARD, Prin. of Howard 
Seminary, West Bridgewater, Mass. 

“T regard Welsh’s English Literature as the very best 
work accessible to American teachers. No one atallin- 
terested in the subject can afford to do without this ex- 


cellent manual.”—J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. City Schools, 


Aansas City, Mo, 


Essentials of Geometry. 


By ALFRED H. WELSH, M.A........0++eeeeeeeee $1.25 


“ The most pleasing features of Welsh’s Geometry are: 
adequacy and concise- 
reserved in the arrangement of 


land Journal of Education. 
“It is condensed, and the principles are clearly stated. 
The examples for practice are just about diffieult enough, 


and the type of the book is excellent.”—T. K. WRIGHT, 


Prin. Munro Collegiate Institute, Elbridge, N. ¥. 


Geological Excursions. 
Or the Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners, 
By Dr. ALEXANDER $1.25 
“A most excellent little book for young people.”— Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, Prin. Colorado State Normal. 
“The boy who is led through these excursions as the 


author directs will have a more practical knowled eof 
geology than the majority of college graduates.”— 1 B 
STOWELL, Ph.D., State Normal School, Cortland, N. ¥. 


Geological Studies. 


Or Elements of Geology for the High Schools, Col- 


By Dr. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 


$2.50 


“ Clear, accurate, full, and systematic.” Prof. H. D. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
“Lam convineed students will get more real and valu- 


able knowledge from it than from any other work of the 


kind yet published.”—EDWw/ 
Columbian University, Washington, D.C. 


EDWARD T. FRISTOR, A.M., LL.D., 


Liberal Terms for First Introduction. 
The publishers will be pleased to correspond with 
teachers with reference to supplies for First Intro- 


duction, and to send their new Complete Catalogue 


and full descriptive circulars, on application. 


§. C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 


262-264 Wabash Ave., CHIGAGO. 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and pe 
Debilitated. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Overland for July marks the begin- 
ning of the twenty-sixth volume of the current 
series and the twenty-ninth year since its birth. 
In celebrating their anniversary, the publishers 
put out a magnificently illustrated number. 
The pictures are by Dodge, Dixon, Grace Hud- 
son, Nappenbach, Raschen, Swinnerton, Tebbs, 
_Gertrude Partington, Lewis, Gordon Ross, Boe- 
ringer, Nankivell, Lyon, Davenport, Fisher, 
Grace Wetherell, Redmond, Martinez, and Par- 
tington. The literary contents are equally 
good. Helen Elliott Bandini writes a charming 
article on the glories of the leading Spanish 
American families, and relates the causes of 
their eclipse, showing why she thinks it is not 
final. Lieutenant George E. French tells the 
story of the mining riots of 1892 in the Cour 
d’Aléne mining district, Idaho. Rounsevelle 
Wildman begins a series of articles descriptive 
of the best known parts of California, under 
the caption ‘‘ Well Worn Trails.” The first in- 
stallment deals in graphic style with the Santa 
Barbara Battle of Flowers. VP. N. Boeringer 
writes on San Francisco illustrators, and Bat- 
terman Lindsay and Horace Annesley Vachell 
have two of their characteristic stories. 


—The July number of the Chautauquan is dis- 
tinguished by a cover of special design, printed 
in two colors. The leading article is an inter- 
esting study of ‘‘ Political Heredity,” by Henry 
King, illustrated by a large number of portraits. 
“The Personality of Sidney Lanier” is shown 
in a new light by his brother, in an interesting 
sketch. A special feature of this number is 
the publication of the entire Chautauqua (N. 
Y.) programme and detailed accounts of the 
fifty other summer assemblies, finely illustrated. 
Miss Proctor’s charming talks on astronomy are 
continued, the title of the July article being 
Silent River of Heaven.”’ There are 
several exceptionally bright short stories, and 
the departments are very valuable. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for 
July looks forward, according to custom, to a 
Timely Occasion” a month ahead, this month 
to ** Emancipation Day” (August Ist), which is 
considered in a historical statement as to eman- 


cipation, and an eloquent paper on Frederick 
Douglass by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chi- 
cago; the article being illustrated, and having a 


foremost place. The frontispiece is a beautiful 
likeness of Rey. O. P. Gifford of Buffalo, au- 
thor of the initial sermon, whose new church is 
shown in a handsome picture. A fully illus- 
trated article on ‘* Educational Work in 
Alaska,” is by Rev. D. J. MeMillan, D.D.; 
and there is a striking article by Rev. D. 
G. Wylie, D.D.; on the “Armenian Massa- 
cre.” The editorial discusses the ‘‘ Secret of 
the Salvation Army,” and there is a timely and 
complete account of the new English movement 
known as the ** Pleasant Sunday Afternoon.” 
The minor departments are maintained with 
even more than the usual fullness and strength. 
Annual subscription, $2.50. E. B. Treat, pub- 
lisher, New York. 


—The Bostonian for July is a charming 
number of this growing magazine. An extended 
space is given to matters of interest to Christian 
Endeavor workers and their friends, in a com- 
plete account of the ‘* Headquarters of the Vis- 
iting State Delegations at the Christian Endeavor 
Convention,” giving interesting facts and pretty 
pictures of the several churches that serve as 
the homes of the delegates, by Horace T. 
Emery; ‘Boston Churches of Fifty Years 
Ago,” a valuable historical narrative of 
the several religious denominations, and the 
church buildings in this city at that time, by 
Arthur W. Brayley; ‘‘ Beginning and Develop- 
ment of the Christian Endeavor Movement,” by 
Rey. Albert FE. George; ‘‘A New Branch of 
Christian Endeavor,” by George F. Ormsby. 
Other notable articles are: ‘* Characters in the 
Boston Public Library,” by William ‘T. Niles ; 
‘<The Necessity for Armories”; and East 
Boston Long Ago.” Boston: ‘The Bostonian 


Publishing Company. 


— The Homiletic Review for July contains a 
varied and interesting collection of articles from 
some of the ablest writers on theological, accle- 
siastical, and social subjects in the land. ‘The 
Sermonic Section of the Review contains ser- 
mons, in whole or in part, from many well- 
known preachers, such as Professor James Orr, 
D.D., of Edinburgh; the late R. W. Dale, D.D., 
of Manchester, Eng.; D. J. Burrell, D.D.; 
Newman Smyth, D.D., and Canon Newbolt. 
A striking paper is that in the Miscellaneous 
Section by B. B. Tyler, D.D., of New York 
on ** The Religious Character of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” Special mention ought to be made of 
the Sociological Section, which, as conducted by 
Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, is most helpful in 
its treatment of questions that are now agitating 


UNIFORMITY OF STOCK, 


“Standard School 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & WHITE MFG. 


CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., 


ARE THE BEST. 


Send for samples and prices to 


EDWARD 


E. Bass & Co., 


New England Agents, 


I—eow gt 


25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


Just Published. 


“THE OLD PSYCHOLOGY 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Ph.D., 


AND THE NEW.” 


W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., and 
G STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 


A Companion Pamphlet to the ‘“ Report of Committee of Fifteen.” 


Paper. 


Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Maas 


Short Process Series. 


ARITHMETIGAL PROBLEMS COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. WILLIS. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compound Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 


the practice work §0 per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


We have good places for good teachers 


EASTERN 
Register at once 


TEACHERS’ 
ACENCY. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company,|is scarcely less than that of the great sires 
of the Blue-Grass trotters. Rev. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke is an enthusiastic fisherman, and 

—The midsummer holiday number of the/jn an article, he tells the readers that he was 
Century, the issue for August, will have an|‘‘ born so.” His article on ‘+ Old-Fashioned 
Fishing ” ig full of personal reminiscences, but 
it echoes the experience of all who follow the 
streanis during vacation days. 


in all departments. 


E F. Foster, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. on 


the masses. 
New York City. $3.00 a year. 


article appropriate to the vacation season, ‘‘ Fox- 
Hunting in Kentucky,” written by John Fox, Jr. 
Mr. Fox is member of a well known Blue- 
Grass family, and has written several romances} —The Eclectic Magazine for July has sixteen 
of the Kentucky mountains. He not only de-| notable articles covering a wide range of topics 
scribes the sport as practiced in his native state, {about which foreign writers and thinkers are 
but does so with many touches of character Que the latest of 
which will be recognized in that region for their — 
local truthfulness. Although fox-hunting had | history, literature, ete. — his magazine meets a 
been indulged in for many years, it was some-| Want for complete articles selected from the 
where about 1855, says Mr. Fox, that the hun-| best European periodicals for American readers. 
ters discovered that their hounds were chasing |!t has flourished since 1844, and is still doing 
something they could not catch. A little later |its vigorous and useful work. — Price, $5.00. 
a mule-driver came through Cumberland Gap | New York: E. R. Pelton, publisher. 
with a young hound that he called ‘ Lead.” —- 
oe ee ee the dog, and in the MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 
irst chase he left the pack behind and caught] 
the quarry. ‘The dog was probably stolen, and — Bostonian for July; terms, $1.50 a year. Bos 
his pedigree could not be traced, but since| Werner's Magazine for July; terms, $2.00 a year. 
then every foxhound in the state worthy of x ork Wormer, is 
3 A i for July; terms, 50 cents a year. Oston : 
the name goes back to Lead, and his fame] qjjha Publishing Company, 
The Magazine of Poetry for July; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N.Y. 
The Catholic Reading Circle Review tor July; terms, 
$2.0 a year. Youngstown, ©. 
Lucas County. : The Homiletic Review for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the ost 
le > fansy Tor July, terms, WO a year. Oston : 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co.,} Lothrop Publishing Company. 
doing business in the city of Toledo, county and} = Our Day for July; terms, $2.00 a year. Spring- 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the| fiel, O. yee 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each ‘ ee World for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured | Journal of the Franklin Institute for July; terms, 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 
FRANK J]. CHENEY ‘ _ Kelectic for July; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my} ‘the Arena for July; terms, $5.00 a year. Boston. 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D., 1886. Y 


STATE OF OHIO, City or TOLEDO, | 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 


pean, A. W. GLEASON, Social Science for July; terms, $1.00 a year. Phila- 
Votary Public deiphia. 
4Volary Harper's Monthly Magazine for Augus ; terms, 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts | $4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the . 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Ia Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Teach ‘o- iv 
Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled. 


0 FEE FOR REGISTRATION Our projits come from commissions, and not from advance 

« fees. This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. 
— . Miss BopINE, 80 long and favorably known in the Agency 
work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Coéperative Association), will be pleased to hear from ail 
her old friends, and to make the “oer of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers or are ambi- 
tious for their own advancement. Write your wants very fully to save time, and she will be very glad to 
reply, stating what she believes she can do for each. Address 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


Miss OLEAN BODINE, Manager, P 
24 and 26 Van Buren 8t. (Athenzeum), Second Door Kast of Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. 7. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


ONLY 4 FEW COPIES LEFT 


OF THE 


NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION FOR 1894 


OF 


fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Cloth, Complete Edition. Price reduced to 25 cents. 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography for 1894-95, 


INCLUDING 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


There is a constantly increasing demand for this deservedly popular and helpful book on Geography. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work 60 cents. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, paper binding, price 20 cents. 


Phis has become a —— and important feature of the work. The present edition contains full-page 
SS of the late President Carnot of France, also the new President, M. Jean Cassimir-Perier with a 
rief history of the life of each; a review of the historical and geographical events which have oceurred 
during the past year in the United States, Hawaii, Spanish America Europe, Asia, Africa, &c. There are 
also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, ete. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Arithmetic for Schools. Smith and 
Algebra for Beginners.. Halland 


Royal Crown Primer (1)........... 
Old Man Savarin... 
Readings in Gowe 


scheffel’s Trompeter von Siihkingen... ............. 


Author. 
and Knight. 
Harrington, 


Publisher. 


Priv es BAC 


Maemillan & ¢ 0., New York, eu aaa Meantime, we are attending to the more important places first, and if our friends will be patient they 
0) will all be looked after carefully, and without hurry, It wasa pleasure in Denver to meet, for the first 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


from Denver, and busy as a man that has tumbled into a bee-bive. Though we used the tel- 
egraph freely, we find an accumulation of ageney work that will take some days to dispose 


Harrington. 6s “ ime,menw 
Courthorpe ‘“ of the through us, but whom we had never seen, There was President Powers, 
bes Norma ollege of Alabama, for in- and exchanged, probably, a hundred letters 
15 We have sent him seven teachers, FROM but we had lover met him. 
Ginn oston. 1.00 done pretty well down there, but we’shall have a little more detinite idea of just what is wanted, from 
—— Bn & Lo., Boston. 60 > peoiel me J the man personally, Scores of others, whom we know well by correspondence, greeted us for the 
a 3 88 grows! Evy year sensible men become more ¢ as 
Puck D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. ia way to get good teachers is through a good agency. D ENV ER 
Sargeant. i hi is 100 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. w. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 
‘rost [Ed.|. Henry Holt & Co., i 
Nichols. BON TEACH RS Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 3700. 
Pub Co., Boston. 0 6034 W di 
-utnam., G, P. Putuam’s Sons, N. Y. P T 
Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston, .30 O O E R A V E 
N.Y ‘ ASSOCIATIO N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
Belley. 100 MENT, rather than those without positions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prior Claims.—Harold—‘ Yes, Auntie Con- 
nie, I do love you very much; but I love mam- 
ma best (apologetically). You see, I met her 
first.”—Punch. 

— Manager—‘ Isn’t Jenkini a tenor ?” 

Agent—t That is what he claims to be, but 
he isn’t really more than a fiver.”—Detrott Free 
Press. 

Mrs. Winsiow’s ‘‘Sooruinc Syxup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

— The principal of a school asked a bright- 
eyed boy the meaning of evacuation day, which 
was being celebrated. Bright-eyes, beaming 
with pride at being brought into notice, arose, 
and called out ina clear tone, ‘‘It is the day 
the doctors come to school to vaccinate the 
boys.”— Youth’s Companion. 


. 
Grand Union Hotel, 
Opp. Grand Central Station, , 

PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. { 


leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City."’ 
| Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


Tutor Wanted, 


For two boys on a Maine farm, one of whom is fitting 
for Harvard. Must be a college graduate, of unex- 
ceptionable character, and content to work for a 
moderate salary. Address, giving age and salary re- 
quired, ‘“ MAINE,” 
Care of New England Journal of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Weanted— 
A male teacher of 
Latin and Greek ina 
New York State Academy. 
Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
4-It WARREN, OHIO. 


Educational Institutions. 
West Newton English and Classical School 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Agency, 


We need successful teachers for all departments of school 
work, especially for the Grammar and Primary grades. 


211 Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. 
C. J. A' BERT and B, F. CLARK, Managers 


ALLEN BROTHERS---FAMILY SCHOOL. 
Both Sexes---Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 
Forty-third year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 1895. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE, Marshalltown, Ta. : C. P. ROGERS, Manager. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : ’ ‘oles 
and FOREICN AGENCY 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
3—12t West NEWTON, MAss. 


Chicago Kindergarten College. 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Director. Principal. 
College Reopens Sept. 30. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 


teachers of every grade, and from every $ tate and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 


The course is specially arranged to meet the needs | teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


of Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers, 
Instructors in every eerste specialists. For 
further information address 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, 
19 10 Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


Tuition Free. 
Chicago Free Kindergarten Association — Normal 
Training School 


We have 16 teachers) — nine men and seven 
ladies — elected this Year in two New England 
cities ; aggregate salaries equal $18,350. 


seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for ser- 


Teachers vices rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


A new class organized every September. 
FACULTY: 
Eva B. Whitmore, Margaret W. Morley, 
Anna E. Bryan, Mari Rurf Hofer. 
For further information address Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Association: 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERET O. FISKE & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free, 
4 Ashburton Pl, | 70 Fifth Ave.,| 355 Wabash Ave., | — 82 Church St., 1204 So. Spring St., 803 Twelfth St., | 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | Chieago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. . | 


22-8t Armour Ave. and 33d St., Chicago. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, O. 

Begins 7ist year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, fur- 
nished room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a week; eight 
courses; no saloons. Cheap, safe. Largest attend- 
ance yet. Catalogue free. ; 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


in Both Tie, 3 

Agency Manual TRE 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES Avenue, 
address. BOSTON CHICAGO Chicago. 


4—6t W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


"NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna, Educational Bureau, 


E N There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
j 5 N. 7th St., (E) Allentown. Pa. 


For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewateR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘ For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrirLp, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions, Hvidence: ‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 

our teachers.’’ Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
osition. 

w Miss ELLEN Hypbk, Principal. 


FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION ? 


If so, register at once in 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany N.Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Now¥ork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. fe have more vacancies than we can fill. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 


ing a new yearly subscription, | and those wishing a ehange at 
an increased salary, should 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking bhange at (A C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD THING! 


Boston Binder 


same. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., 


E : Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
OURNAL OF Epucarion in book form. We have at 
ast found jst the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL oF EpucaTION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents ad litional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


To any ; resent subsc iber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


= Tne WESTERN BuREAU oF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South, 
For further information address 


ies Bi uw publishers’ prices. 
PLARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, TI. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 


We have more places than teachers, Register at once. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise, 
and wishing to come to Illinois : 
Now is the time to secure 


N E V V B I N D ER asituation. BLANK FREE. Send two cents for particulars. Registration fee, 50 cents, 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


CIVEN FREE 


Boston, Mass. | 


Teachers Wanted, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency TEACHE rs’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
. . Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. | 


ORVILLE BERHARD, Manager, 1509 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ml. 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of epsogaiaes oO? wanted for | and renting of school property. 

high-grade positions in Penn- Best references furnished. ion foe 
syilvania and other States. Kk. MIRTAM COYRIERE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 
Mvers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 


Send for circulars. 
a 150 Firru AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 


NEW YORK CITY, 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HIRAM OrncUTT, Manager. 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 
Sr. Louts, Mo. | 


ROMFIELD ST.BOSTON.MASS. 
33-39 So.t0tH 
189 LaSacce St.Cuicaco. li 
131 Post St. SANFRANCISCO. CAL 


CRITERION PARA BOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTILONS 
may be used with Oil Lime,Gas Incandescent. 
or Are Electric Light College and School 
Apparatus a specialty. Lecidedly the Best. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


SENO FOR CATALOGUE 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Bast 14th 


AND 
KINDERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 
Send for Cataloous 


| 
i 
it 
Outlines of Roman History...................Alleroft 
Sanitary Information for Householders.............. H 
| 
Concord: Historic, Literary, and Picturesque....... ; 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange................. ( 
| 
| 
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Our Standard Reference Works 


INCLUDE 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 


A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequaled by any other ency- 
clopedia, either in America or abroad, 
In ten volumes. Cloth, %30. Sheep, #40. Half Morocco, $45. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893 just issued. A complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary, 
of the World, containing notices of OVer 125,000 places, with recent and authentic in- 
formation respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in 
every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the student, teacher, banker, merchant, journalist 
and lawyer. 


One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, #12. Half Russia, $15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s: Biographical Dictionary, 
Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which may be gath- 
ered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the world’s history famous. 


One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, #12. Half Russia, #15. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


Is, in the truest sense, the STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and it is so 
accepted by the great body of literary men. ‘The truth of this statement may be readily 
ascertained by an inspection of our literary productions, particularly in. regard to the spell- 
ing of certain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found that IN AT LEAST THREE- 
FOURTHS OF THE STANDARD WORKS OF THE LANGUAGE AND IN MOST OF THE LEADING 
PERIODICALS the orthography is according to Worcester, 


Large 4to. Sheep, $10. Half Russia, #12. Patent Index, 75 cents additional, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Sut mer Schools, 1895. 


Courses of Instruction: Vecal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Peamanship (inc'uding Vertical 
bebe | and Physical Culture. ew, special, and valuable features of general interest. 

The ASTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held «at BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R. I., July 16 to August 2, inclusive. 

The WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, will be held at NORTHWESIrERN MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, Highland Park (ear Chicago), Lll., August 6 to August 23, inclusive. 

Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, Sec. of Eastern 
School ; to A. A, SILVER, Jr., 110-112 Boylstou St., Boston, Bus M’g'r; to ROBERT FORESMAN, 262 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Sec. of Western School ; or to A. W. Hopson, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., Bus. M'g’r. 


FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 
An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMEBICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a tho and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phil h Express 
practical work in every department. Obartered by the State. 
ee Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Boston College of Oratory. 


THE DELSARTE IDEAL ¢ TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Most Complete and Thorough Courses to be Found in this Country. 


Tuition, $140 per year. Term opens Oct. 2. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Address : 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


N. B.—Teachers desiring any information or assistance will find it to 
their advantage to communicate with the Principal. 


NEW BOOKS ey MRS. DE SALIS, 


Author of “ Entrées 4 la Mode,” “Savouries a la Mode,” etc. 


|Gardening a la Mode.— FRUITS.  12mo, boards, 60 cts. 


VEGETABLES. 
Longmans’ Paper Library. 


Issued quarterly, at 50 cents each. 


No. 9. ‘* PLOUGHED,” and Other Stories. By Mrs. WALForD. 


‘6 66 66 12mo, boards, 60 cts. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
- AND USEFUL INFORMATION, 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JoHN GALL, autbor of ‘“ Popular Readings in 
Science.”’ ith numerous tliustrations. 18mo, 


The Internationel Education 
Series furnishes all that is 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


required for teachers in pre- 
* ° e e For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
paring for examination in ceipt of price. 


educational principles, his- THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 33 East 17th Street, 
tory, and psychology for UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
state certificates. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


D. & Co., 
Publishers, 
New York 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Dril/ 
Eramples, makes the pu 
pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptivesircular, 
w JOSEPH I, HORTON, Jpsivich, Mass. 


FR F ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 


IN ONE HOUR you can learn to 


Py using Clark’s Lightning Chord 
Publishers. Method. No Teacher pint Rg Should be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given away 
FOR EICN Boo KS to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00, but if 
. <n . you will talk it up and show it to your neighbors, we 
Teachers have the advantage of finding in our! Wij) mail you one copy free. Send 15 cents for 
a French ee and Readers, mailing. Address, Musical Guide Publishing Co., 
Whomsoever published, ‘inei j j ic his H 
Rich stock of {mported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 


Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOFPF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only a 
thorized ayency for Henry Holt & Co. American > 
Jor Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.| | 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


Physical Geography. 
PUBLISH — 


REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language ; : 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. Set of 16, express peid, to any teacher enclosing $1.62 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 


were KLEMM’S RELIEF 
Why ? MAPS adopted for use in 
BROOKLYN 


the course of study calls 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., ete. 


would like to have a specimen copy 
Educational Publishers, 


h St., NEW YO of the paper sent toa friend can be 
43-47 East Tent i, RK. 
Please for catalogue and list. accommodated by sending us, ON a 


Co ndence solicited. 
——— postal card, the name and address 
ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SrIORTHEAN D to which he would like the paper 


TAUGHT IN THE cent 

PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 

NEW YORK CITY. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 

Send for specimen pages of “ Isaac Pitman’s Com- 2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass 

In above schools, Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 83 Union Square NY. FOR SALE, 

ATTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, new | On easy terms, a Family School, in full and success 

Presbyterian Bldg., 156 Fifth Ave., cor. of 20th St,| ful operation, located in a pleasant New England 

Special course and rates to teachers, eow | town. Possession will be given at once, to open in 


September, 1895. an rly to 
|Blaine’s 
Manual 


ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset st., Boston. 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- WANTED 
tical Knowledge and value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu In a western university, a male teacher of ability ani 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions experience, to teach French, German, Latin, ani 
that may point the way to a fortune. A Greek, who can speak these modern languages fil! 


storebouse of useful, solid information of 
intense interest. Limp Cloth 25¢., Stiff Cloth ently, and can govern well. Salary, $900. Apply «t 


50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send for a once, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents, N. E. Bureau of Education 
E. A. WEEKS & CO., 621 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 3 Somerset st.. Boston. 


Real Slate Blackboards. 


Within the reach of every School District in New England 
at the prices we furnish them. 


PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS “iin! SCHOOL OFFICERS 


To this fact. Next to good furniture, nothing is more necessary in 
the schoolroom than a good Blackboard, 

rhe only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards and real Slate. They cost but little moreat first 
than cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,” and **Composition” or “ Plastic” 
slating, which requires repairs every year. Real Slate lasts forever, and never costs anything 
after being placed on the wall. 

We manufacture exclusively the Blue Valley, which are the best Blackboards in the world. 
receiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


EW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


NOT IN THE TRUST! | 


We are the largest handlers | 
of Natural Slate Blackboards | 


Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders. 


S/atington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


in the United States. 


JAs. L, Foorr, Mgr. SLATINGTON, PA. 


| 


| 


